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Platform of the 


aan SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY 


VIRGINIA, INC. 


OF VA., INC. 
for 1932:— 


A Larger Business 
through Better Service 
to Policyholders and 

the Public 





1 Stately Entrance with a Friendly Welcome 


Give your patronage and confidence to it, because— 
Behind the modern Industrial Life and Health contracts issued by this 
Corporation stand — 


Paid-in Capital of $150,000.00 
Surplus of over $250,000.00 
Policy Reserve of over $475,000.00 


39 years of continuous operation 


During which time this Corporation has built a Nationwide reputation for 


prompt and satisfactory service to policyholders and claimants. 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VA., INC. 


Home Office: THIRD AND CLAY STREETS, RICHMOND, VA. 
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CRISIS SCHOOL DIRECTORY 
Rust College “THE ATLANTA 


SHAW UNIVERSITY SCHOOL of 
Founded 1865 $8 SOCIAL WORK 

GOING TO COLLEGE? 
_ Come to Rust College—Beautifully 


Raleigh, North Carolina Good Paying Jobs for 
TRAINED NEGROES 
Located. Students from , . 
Fourteen States in Social Work 
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COLLEGE AND THEO- The Atlanta School 





LOGICAL DEPARTMENT of Social Work 


Courses Leading to the Follow- Serer cai Sat Biel: ot See 


College of Liberal Arts, Standard 
Normal, Home Economics, Music, 


cal Social Work and in addition offers 
Junior and Senior High Schools. 


= special preparation for the special prob- 
ing Degrees: A.B., B.S., Th.B. lems which confront social Gade in 
Negro Communities. 


a 


For Further Information Address the 
Director 


For Particulars, Address: Forrester B. Washington, A.M. 
THE DEAN, 239 Auburn Avenue Northeast 


Atlanta, Georgia 
SHAW UNIVERSITY 
Raleigh, N. C. 








Efficient Faculty. New Equipment for 
Laboratories. Enlarged Library. 
Rates Reasonable 


and B.S. in Home Economics. 








For further information write 


President L. M. McCoy 
Holly Springs Mississippi 















THE Y. W. C. A. SCHOOL OF 
Vocational and Trade Training 


*e 


COMPLETE COURSES PREPARING for a VARIETY 
of POSITIONS in 

SECRETARIAL or BUSINESS OCCUPATIONS 

THE DRESSMAKING and other DRESS TRADES 
HOUSEHOLD EMPLOYMENT 
THE BEAUTY CULTURE TRADES 
GARMENT MACHINE OPERATION TRADES 
*e# 


ENGLISH, CULTURAL COURSES. and THE 
MUSIC SCHOOL for SELF-IMPROVEMENT 
** 


Offered as full-time or part-time day or evening, or 
as short unit courses 
** 






























PAINE 
COLLEGE 


Augusta, Ga. 


EMPHASIS ON PLACEMENT 
Special Living Rates for Out-of-Town Students 
*e 


179 W. 137th St., New York, N. Y. Audubon 3-7900 


FISK 
UNIVERSITY 
The College 


The Music School 
Graduate Department 


ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


An Accredited 
‘Class A” College 


Founded 1867 


































Conducted under the auspices of the 
Episcopal Church. 

A four-year College Course is offered, 
including Pre-Medical and Teacher Train- 
ing features. 

A College Preparatory Department, 
Training School for Nurses and School 
for Religious and Social Workers are 
connected with the College. 

Thorough training, healthy environ- 
ment, Christian influences. 


Fully accredited 
“A” grade college. 
Second semester begins 
Jan. 23, 1932 




















Summer Quarter, 1932 
for Graduate and 
Senior Students 









For catalog and information write 
the Registrar, 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
Raleigh, N. C. 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Write now for particulars to 






For Particulars, Address The Dean 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 








E. C. Peters, President. 



















New Modern Dormitory open in September 
Preference given to well prepared students of high standing 
Application should be made early to insure admission 






Address: 
WM. HALLOCK JOHNSON, President Lincoln University, Chester County, Pennsylvania 


March, 1932 
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To Train You. 





THE CHEYNEY TRAINING 


ScHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
(A STATE NORMAL SCHOOL) 


CHEYNEY, PA. 


A PENNSYLVANIA State Normal Scheol 
offering, in addition to the regular Normal 
Academic Course of two years, professional 
three year courses in Home Economics and 
Shop Work. 

A diploma from any of these courses makes a 
graduate eligible to teach in the public schools 
of Pennsylvania. 


For further information and catalog, write 


CRISIS SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


MORE DENTISTS NEEDED 
Prepare now for Service and Great Fimancial Rewards 
DENTAL DEPARTMENT OF MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 
IS READY 

Write for Information to 
MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


St. Mary’s School 


An Episcopal boarding school for girls, 
under the direction of the sisters of St. 


Mary. Address: THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 
6138 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 





CHARLES | L. MAXEY, Jr. & CO. 


ACCOUNTANT 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL AND STUDIO 


Accountaney, Mathematics, Business, Ete. 

























BRICK JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Under Auspices American eee forme, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. 


JOHN C. WRIGHT, ae 


An Institution accredited by the State of 
North Carolina 


OFFERING counses IN fiaton AND Semon 
HIGH SCHOOL, PRE DICAL, TEACHER 
TRAINING, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND musiC 


Christian but not denominational. Fine traditions, 
Superior board and living conditions. Limited 
the most beauti- 
Bouth. | Lowest fees for highest 

















campuses in the 
grade of educational service. 


For full particulars write 
The Registrar 
BRICKS, N. C. 























Competent Stenographers 


If a student doesn’t graduate from Duncan's 
Business School it is either because his head 
cannot retain principles of instruction or that 







We specialize in opening, closing and auditing 
books of corporations as well as making income tax 
reports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 
Tespondence students. 


198 West (34th St., 














his hands are too slow of execution. Coopera- 
tion of head and hands in shorthand and typing, 
combined with other adequate knowledge, will 
make a student an enviable entity, and that is 
what the business man wants. The principal will 
not embarrass the student nor impose upon the 
business man by graduating non-entities. Write 
Dunean’s Business School, 1227 S. 17th St. 
Phila., Pa., and start with the next class. 


BISHOP 
COLLEGE 


Marshall, Texas 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, Principal 
CHEYNEY, PA. 


New York City 








WAH DE ABONNIE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
GOOD, PAYING POSITION 
Apply NOW for Summer Scheo!l Work 

Register NOW fer Fall Openings 


We work earnestly and persistently to place all our 
registrants. Application form sent on request. 


208 E. Cherry St. NORMAL, ILL. 


STORER COLLEGE 


Harpers Ferry, West Virginia 
Founded, 1867 Henry T. McDonald, Pres. 
Co-educational, Magnificent location, high, dry and 

Thorough educational standards. 


A’ school which believes that character formation 
under Christian influences is of first importance. 
For catalog and information, address 


THE REGISTRAR 
















healthy. 











An Aggressive Accredited Senior College 
with a Modern Program, the Personal 
Touch, and the University Mind. 


EDUCATION 
RELIGION 
MUSIC 
BUSINESS 

The highest recognition accorded by 
State Boards of Education, the American 


Medical Association, and the Association 
of Colleges for Negro Youth. 


INFORMATION FURNISHED UPON 
APPLICATION 


Joseph J. Rhoads — President 


Howard University 
Washington, D. C. 

















SCHOOL OF: 







Registration for Spring Quarter in all Schools 
and Colleges March 20, 1932 






New students admitted to day and evening 
classes in the Academic Colleges 
and the School of Religion 
















TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


A Liberal Arts College 
of Highest Grade 
Approved by Great Educational Agencies 
and leading Graduate Schools of the 
Country. 
UNEXcELLED LOCATION. 
STRONG FacuLty. 
SPLENDID EQUIPMENT. 
Plant worth \\ 
one and one-half million \ 
For further particulars address 
The President or the Dean 
TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
TALLADEGA ALABAMA 


ee  ——— 


For further information write 


The Registrar 


Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
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THE CRISIS 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
A Record of the Darker Races 


W. E. B. Du Bors, Eprror IRENE C. MALVAN, BUSINESS MANAGER 


Tux Carsis was founded in 1910 and is the official organ of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. It is conducted by as 
Editorial Board, consisting of W. E. B. Du Bois, Editor-in-chief, Walter White, Herbert J. Seligmann and Rachel Davis Du Bois. 
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COVER. Juliette Derricotte. 
AS THE EAGLE SOARS. C. F. Andrews 
AS THE CROW FLIES 


SCOTTSBORO. By Clarence Darrow 
An authoritative statement. 


A .* BY THE N. A. A. C. P. ON THE SCOTTSBORO 


A history with income and expense. 


RECLUS AND MISCEGENATION. Illustrated 
What a great scientist thought of inter-martriage. 


JULIETTE DERRICOTTE. By Winifred Wygal and W. E. B. Du Bois. 


Illustrated 
A story of her character and her martyrdom. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND RACE PREJUDICE. By Rayford W. Logan. 


A review of a widespread discussion in England. 


A WHITE MAN’S DAUGHTER 
The intimate story of a gitl with white, black and red blood. 


THEATER AND THE ARTS. By Robert Schlick 
Current comment by an artist. 


TINGLE-TOES. A poem by Edith Manuel Durham 


GOATS, WILD CATS AND BUFFALOES. A story. By Victor Daly. 


SAM SMILEY. A poem. By Sterling Brown. 


OUR READERS’ SAY 
Agreement and disagreement with the editor. 


THE POSTSCRIPT. By W. E. B. Du Bois 
Editorial comment on Disarmament, Japan and China, Hawaii, 
“To Your Tents, Oh Israel!’’, Recognizing Colored Colleges, 
Mutder in the Worst Degree, Miners. 

ALONG THE COLOR LINE. Illustrated 
Illustrated news from all the colored worlds. 


THE BROWSING READER 


Reviews of “The Black Worker,’ by Spero and Harris, “ 


Negro Family in Chicago,” by E. Franklin Frazier, and other 
notices. 


ENHANCEMENT. A poem. By Doris McKay 











FORECAST 


In the April and May 
numbers of THE CRISIS we 
shall publish the following 
articles: 


A symposium on Com- 
munism by the leading edi- 
tors of the colored. press. 


The amazing story of the 


great Negro-Spanish scholar, 
“Juan Latino,” by Dr. V. P. 
Spratlin. 


Langston Hughes on 
“Haiti.” 


Songs from the Virgin 
Islands. 


The life story of Mayor 
George W. Ford. 


Significant stories about un- 
employment among Negroes. 


The life story of the great- 
est Negro scientist in bacteri- 


ology. 


Further interpretations of 
the relation between our 
political power and our eco- 
nomic emancipation. 


The Crisis is published monthly and copyrighted the National Association address must be given and two weeks’ notice is necessary. Manuscripts and 


o the Advancement of Colored People at 69 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


drawings relating to colored pe 
15 cents a copy, $1.50 a year. Forggn subscriptions $1.75. The by return postage and while 


hes are desired. They must be accompanied 
HE 


Crisis uses every core it assumes neo 


tote of expiration of each subscription is printed on the wrapper. When responsibility for their safety in transit. Entered as second class matter 


the subscription is due a biue renewal blank is enclosed. The address ef a 


November 2, 1910, at the post office at New York, N. Y., under ge act of 
subscriber may be changed as often as desired, but both the old and new March 3, 1879, and additional second class entry ‘at Albeny, N. Y 
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CRISIS 


MORGAN 
COLLEGE 


(Co-educational ) 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


-+48e+- 


LOCATION—College town between 
North and South. 


COURSES—Semester credit system. 
B.A. B.S., B.S. in Education, BS. 
in Home Economics, B.S. in Indus- 
trial Education. Music. 


RATING—Accredited by the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland,—the State Board of Edu- 
cation in Maryland,—the Regents of 
the University of New York,— 
American Medical Association. 


PGLICY—Co-educational. 


SITE—Eighty-five acres, beautiful 
scenery, athletic fields. 


DORMITORIES—Equipped and su- 
pervised. 


REGISTRATION—First semester, 
Sept. 19th; second semester, Feb. 4th; || 
Summer School, June 27th. 


SUMMER SCHOOL—Six weeks. 
June 27th to August 5th. 


INFORMATION—Address Edward N. 
Wilson, Registrar. 











ENROLL NOW! 


Qualify for pleasant, profitable, 
dignified profession. PORO 
Graduates pass State Boards. 
MODERN METHODS 
EXPERT INSTRUCTION 
MODERATE COSTS 


For Full Information Write 


PORO COLLEGE, inc. 


4415 SOUTH PARKWAY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
—_o —-— 
or 
PORO SCHOOL OF NEW YORK 


1997 meee Ave.—Phone: eee. 4-5721 
New York, N. Y 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Atlanta, Georgia 

























Graduate Courses 


Leading to the degree of 
MASTER OF ARTS 


For information address 


JOHN HOPE, President 


Specializing in Adult Education 
316 W. 139th St., N. Y. City. 
AU-dubon 3-5470 

















20 College Trained 
Instructors. 


Complete Civil Service 
and Business Train- 
ing. 

Journalism. 

Cultural Courses. 

Theology—Art. 























Knoxville College 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 















Registration for spring session begins 
January 25th, 


















PARRA ARAAAARNRRROrmnmn “an 

Beautiful Situation and Healthful Location. 

Best Moral and Spiritual Environment. 
Splendid Intellectual Atmosphere. 

oted for Honest and Thorough Work. 


For Catalogue Address: 
R. JAMES COOPER, Director 


Florida Normal and 


Collegiate Institute 
ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 


(The Ancient City of Sunshine Land) 


















Fully Accredited ae 
Teachers’ Certificates by State Board 
Home-like Dormitory Life with Garetul Supervision 
Liv. @ Athletic and Literary Interests 

COURSES: College, Academy and Music. 


Expenses Very Reasonable 







Catalog and other literature sent free upon request 


Address: J. KELLY GIFFEN, President 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 




















Junior HicH 
Senior HicH 
TEACHER TRAINING 
Junior CoLtece Courses 
Pre-MEDICAL AND VOCATIONAL CouRSES 









Braithwaite Business School 


“The School That Gets Results” 
Established 1920 
Business and Secretarial Courses 
Enter Anytime 
Students Qualify for Positions in 6 to 9 Months 
Capabie and Practical Teachers 


2376-7th Ave. New York City 


HAMPTON 
INSTITUTE 


chee i arama 
















For further information address 


NATHAN W. COLLIER, Pres. 









A standard technical and 
professional College 


—_o+-9—_— 













Courses leading to Bacheler’s degree in: 









Agriculture Building Construction Business 
Education Home Economics 
Library Science Music Nursing 


Trade School with Academic work on 
high school or college level. 















Arthur Howe, president, Hampton Institute, Va. 
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LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 


SALISBURY, NORTH CAROLINA 
AN “A” CLASS COLLEGE 
PRESENTS STRONG FACULTY 


MODERN EQUIPMENT 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


Offers the Following Courses: 
THEOLOGICAL 
LrseraL ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Domestic Arts AND SCIENCES 
Music 
A School of Liberal Training with Distinct 
Religious Atmosphere. ll Athletics 
Next Session September 16 
For Information Address 


W. J. TRENT, President 





JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


Charlotte, N. C. 


A private College for men, and a 
Theological Seminary. 

The College is on the approved list of the 

Southern Association of Colleges and the 

American Medical Association and is a mem- 

ber of the Association of American Colleges. 

Graduates are admitted to Graduate and 

Professional schools. 

Ideal location, First class equipment. Large 

endowment, 

Character building one of the chief aims of 

the institution. 


H. L. McCrorey, President 


MorREHOUSE COLLEGE 


ATLANTA, GA. | 


College, School of Religion 


oA N institution famous within recent 
years for its emphasis on all sides 
of manly development—the only insti- 
tution in the far South devoted solely 
to the education of Negro young men. 


Graduates given high ranking by 
—— northern universities. Debat- 
ing, Y. M. C. A., athletics, all live fea- 
tures. 


FOR INFORMATION, Address 
S. H. ARCHER, President 


Washington Business Institute 
209 West 125th St. New York City 
A professional school of collegiate grade 
specializing in GENERAL BUSINESS and 
SECRETARIAL COURSES 


REGISTER NOW 


Class & Individual Instruction Day & Evening 
Catalogue upon Request 


WADE’S CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
AFFILIATED INSTRUCTORS 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Courses in All Branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. A Special Course for Teachers. 
Certificates and Diplomas Awarded 
2078 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 


Phone: Mme E. G. Wade, Directress 
Tillinghast 5-5462 H. C. Coley, Businegs Mer. 







Music Arranged 
Voice — Pian 


ched 
Special a of Spirituals 










Phone Edgecombe 4-9534 


March, 
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W. Astor Morgan — J ean Stor 






276 W. 132nd St. ‘New York City 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


Learn 


A Profession 


Become Independent and 
Make $50.00 to $75.00 a 
Week After Learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 
of Scientific Beauty Culture 





You Can Enter 
School Any Time 





APEX COLLEGE 


(Registered) 


200 West 135th St., 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


MUSIC STUDIOS 





Archer’s Modern School of Music 


offers to the gencral public guaranteed courses in 
Jazz and Classical music at reasonable rates. 


PIANO—HARMONY & THEORY 
—PIPE ORGAN 
17 West 127th St. Phone HArlem 17-8792 


Private ee by et 
Dudley Archer, 


EDGECOMBE MUSIC STUDIO 


Noel Clukies ent, qm < oe 


cee: 
325 W. 137th St. (at at Edgecombe Av Ave.) 


entering 

Instruction in Piano, Violin, Cello, Banjo, 

Cornet, Trombone, Saxaphone, Clarinet 
Tel. Bradhurst 2-1583 


Singers who teach Teachers who sing 


et WATSON nin 


Soprano aeane 
Apt. 10-E 


409 EDGECOMBE AVENUE 
Phone BRadhurst 2-0914 


A. EUGENE NIXON 
Music Instructor 


VIOLIN, VOICE AND PIANO 


Member of Nat’l Academy of Music 
Special Coaching for Recital Work 


Studie: 218 W. 137th St., New York City 
Phone Bradhurst 2-4686 





Classes, Afternoons 
and Evenings 


E. ALDAMA JACKSON 


A RECENT GRADUATING CLASS 





Prices Reasonable 
Terms Arranged 





New York City 





The Best School 
For The 


BEST MEN AND WOMEN 
VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


COORDINATED WOMEN’S COL- 
LEGE WITH A SPLENDID NEW 
DORMITORY 


UNEXCELLED DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Graduates are Equipped to Enter upon a 
Definite Profession or to Continue in Ad- 
vanced Study. 


For Information Address 
THE PRESIDENT 


WANTED EVERYWHERE 
Good Auto Mechanics, Blacksmiths, Carpenters, 
Cooks, Seamstresses, Typists, Stenographers, 
Bookkeepers. 


Downingtown Industrial 


and Agricultural School 
DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 


(Under the Supervision of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Instruction.) 


SPECIALIZES 
In training good workers and good citizens and 
offers to boys and girls over thirteen years of age 


Healthy Climate Outside of Ci 


Cc 
Properly Supervised Athletic and Social 
Recreation 
For further ee write 
J. H. N. WARING, JR., Principal 


J. LAWRENCE COOK, recording artist, 
offers advanced conching to classical pian- 
ists interested in acquiring the refined ultra 
modern styles used b ae es radio 
artists who play the kind of “Jazz” that 
everyone likes. Original teaching material 
used. Write: 


J. L. C. Song Service Studios 
409 Edgecombe Avenue, New York City 






Associate American Guild of Organists — Graduate Institute of Musical Art 


| CORRESPONDENCE COURSES in Elementary Harm 
Advanced Conterpoint — Results Guaranteed 


Conterpoint 


ony, Advan Harmony, Elementary 


Music and Manuscripts Transposed — Melodies Harmonized. Write for Information 


Studios: 355 West 145th Street, New York City. Telep 
(Endorsed by Dr. Percy Geotschius, Institute of Musical Art) 
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As the Eagle Soars 


More than two years ago, I first came to America and received a welcome 


which I can never forget from the colored people. 


I stayed with them in many 


of their institutions and lived with them in their homes, and thus learnt person- 
ally to.love them; whereas before I had only known them by correspondence at 
a distance. What this intimate friendship with them has meant to me I can 


hardly describe. 


and has given me a joy I never had before. 


It has enriched my whole life with a new treasure of affection, 
It has also made me able to share 


their sorrows; and I have felt the iron of humiliation entering into my own heart as 
I have seen the treatment meted out to them and have been unable to remove it. 
By sympathy, it has been possible for me to understand in some measure what they 


themselves feel. 


power and purpose into a great and noble people. 








Again the world’s on fire and those 
who have scorched Asia to a husk are 
ready to stop war. 

€ 

If there is anyone at Geneva who 
expects to scrap a gun, a ship or a 
soldier for Peace’s sake, we long to 
know his name. 

& 

The trouble with disclosing graft in 
New York or elsewhere is that it is 
not news. Everybody knew it before. 
The crucial question which America is 
considering is just what is the exact 
moral difference between political profit 
and commercial profit. 

e 


We know now that the cost of mur- 
dering a colored Hawaiian by a lady 
of wealth and high degree is $5,000 
and universal sympathy. 

e 


And again, if white women are in 
grave danger in Honolulu, why does a 
husband let a young wife go wander- 
ing off in the woods after midnight? 

« 

China is eternal. She was civilized 
when Englishmen wore tails. She can- 
not be killed. She cannot be enslaved. 
She cannot be conquered. Before Civil- 
ization was, China is. 

6 


The same old merry-go-round; no 
jobs, poverty, child neglect, disease, 
crime, jail and scaffold. And then the 
air filled with the yells of little peak- 
headed Jackasses braying for More 


Laws, Stricter Enforcement, Sterner 
Measures, Life Imprisonment, Death! 


As the Crow Flies 


A Gang is a Social Body with a Group 
mind and a Common will. Like a busi- 
ness corporation, its object is to make 
money. Like the great commercial 
trusts, it doesn’t care what murder and 
misfortune its profits involve. Like 
the Church, it is arrayed against a 
hostile world and glories in the fact. 
Like all evil, it cannot be cured by 
machine-guns. 


You can collect 40% of the’ poor 
man’s wage and he won’t know who 
took it. But let’s see any government 
get 40% of the rich man’s income with 
a legislature full of lawyers. 

6 


We are soon going to elect a Pres- 
ident. Who and why? We ought to 
be able to choose between men who 
have definite and clear cut ideas on the 
Tariff, World Debts, War, Taxation, 
the distribution of Wealth, the aboli- 
tion of Poverty, the cure of Crime. 
Not a single available candidate has 
any clear ideas on anything. And yet 
we search for the causes of Depression. 

@ 


The weather this winter is as crazy 
as we are. There must be a subtle 
connection. 

a 


We are taking the President seri- 
ously about this hoarding of money. A 
careful search in ancient pants’ pockets 
revealed fifteen unspent cents. We 
threw it into circulation on the street 
below and a small boy grabbed it and 
disappeared around the corner. We 
are confidently expecting him back 


Out of this suffering they are being moulded by God’s own 


C. F. ANDREWS 
Friend and biographer of Mahatma Gandhi. 


soon with a whole bag of Prosperity. 
© 


With the Pennsylvania Railroad get- 
ting relief to the tune of five millions 
a month, we are wondering how much 
the super-bank will have left when 
Tue Crisis’ turn comes. 

© 

If the white race is really wise it 
will let the yellow race commit suicide 
without interference. Then only the 
blacks will remain for exploitation and 
empire. 

6 

You have to hand it to France. The 
U. S. A. has been yelling “Disarma- 
ment or Debts,” so France says: “Here 
is real Disarmament, save for League 
police.” And we answer: “No thank 
you!” All right then, “No debts!” 

© 


Governor Roosevelt has established 
a national bureau for the exchange of 
Firm Convictions on all national ques- 
tions. If he doesn’t say what you 
want, ask him to. He will. Liquor? 
He is and he ain’t. The League? He 
was and he isn’t. Power control? Yes 
and no. Tariff? No and yes. And 
so on, far into the night. 

@ 

Millions. for Defense but not one 

cent for Starvation. 
° 

It is not only the Vatican Library 

that’s showing cracks. 
e 

And now the earth is starting to 

quake again. Can you blame it? 
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SCOTTSBORO 


By CLARENCE DARROW 


Mr. Arthur Garfield Hays and I were employed 
by the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People to assist the young Negro boys 
who had been convicted in what are called the 
Scottsboro, Alabama, cases. The appeal from this 
conviction is now pending in the Supreme Court 
of Alabama. There was also employed with us 
one of the ablest and most influential lawyers in 
Alabama. Mr. Hays and I went to Birmingham 
to consult our clients and arrange for the argu- 
ment of the cases in the Supreme Court. 


The day after Mr. Hays and I arrived in Bir- 
mingham we received a telegram signed by all 
our supposed-to-be clients, who were confined in 
prison in Montgomery, Alabama. This telegram 
informed us that they did not want us to appear 
in their case unless we would withdraw from the 
N.A.A.C.P. and appear for the International 
Labor Defense. ‘This latter organization had sent 
lawyers and agents from New York, and had 
employed a lawyer from Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
We immediately got in touch with the representa- 
tives of the I.L.D. and asked them to come to Bir- 
mingham for a consultation. When they arrived 
we at once told them that we could not go into a 
contest to procure clients. We then stated to them, 
orally and in writing, that we were willing to go 
into the case with the I.L.D. attorneys, provided 
that both organizations withdraw from the cases, 
—the N.A.A.C.P. and the I.L.D. We urged that 
neither organization was a party to the record, and 


asked that all lawyers appear for the defendants 
alone. 


After waiting for more than a day, while the 
agents and the attorneys for the I.L.D. telephoned 
to New York and Chattanooga, they announced 
that we must withdraw from any connection with 
the N.A.A.C.P. and come in with them under the 
I.L.D. This, of course, we refused to do. 


Ever since the beginning of the case, propaganda 
has been strenuously carried on, by speeches in 
various States, by newspaper publicity in America 
and foreign countries. It.was openly stated that 
hundreds of letters had been written to the judges, 
and the Governor, which threatened the officials 
and citizens of Alabama if the verdict of death 
should be carried out. The Governor stated that 
he had received at least fifteen hundred such let- 
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ters. During the argument of the case, the court 
stated openly that these threats had been received 
by the court, but that the judges would use every 
effort not to let these threats prejudice them in the 
decision of the case. 


Of course, the lives of these defendants are 
solely in the hands of the Supreme Court and 
the Governor of Alabama. It is idle to suppose 
that the State of Alabama can be awed by threats, 
or that such demonstration can have any effect, 
unless it is to injure the defendants. 


Neither Mr. Hays nor I could possibly foresake 
the N.A.A.C.P., whose long and devoted services 
to the colored people are well known in every State 
in the Union. No more could we give out that we 
were representing the I.L.D. I am sure that we 
could have done nothing else than take this stand. 


There is a large and rapidly growing organiza- 
tion in the South composed of many of her best 
citizens; this is made up of clergymen and other 
professional men, and largely the younger men 
and women. These are earnestly and bravely try- 
ing to bring about better relations between the 
white and colored people of the country. This 
organization is doing everything it can to save 
the lives of these boys, and they, in common with 
most of the people of the South, deplore the threat- 
ening letters and other forms of intimidation that 
have been used in this case. 


Of course neither Mr. Hays nor I have any 
interest in the religious, political, or other views 
of any client. All are entitled to the same protec- 
tion under the law. Both of us sincerely hope that 
the lives of these young boys can be saved. In this 
we feel as do thousands of others, both in the North 
and the South. Still, we could not withdraw from 
the service of an organization which we both 
believe has done more for the protection of the 
rights of the colored people than all other associa- 
tions working for their cause, and represent an 
organization which we believe has in this instance 
seriously prejudiced the case. It is plain that the 
N.A.A.C.P. and its representatives were in no 
way seeking credit when they offered to withdraw 
from the case and let us lawyers represent the 
defendants alone. This cannot be said of the I.L.D. 
when they refused to do the same. 
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A Statement by the N.A.A.C.P. on the 
Scottsboro Cases 


HE record of the National Asso- 

ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People in the Scottsboro cases 
is a clear one. The sentencing to death 
of eight Negro boys in April, 1931, on 
a trumped-up charge of having raped 
two white girls travelling in men’s 
clothes on a freight train in Alabama 
is only one incident in a series of 
cases involving the rights of Negroes 
that the N.A.A.C.P. has fought in 
southern courts over a _ period of 
twenty-two years, during which many 
notable victories have been won. 

First steps by any organization or 
individual in these cases were taken by 
the N.A.A.C.P. branch in Chattanooga 
and the local Interdenominational Min- 
isters Alliance. These bodies retained 
the only white attorney of Chattanooga 
whom they knew to be willing to go 
into the bitterly hostile atmosphere at 
Scottsboro which surrounded the trials 
and attempt at least to get into the 
transcript of record sufficient material 
to serve as basis for appeal to higher 
courts in the event of convictions as 
seemed inevitable. 

The Communists were not the first 
organization on the ground. They did 
not make an appearance before or dur- 
ing the trial of these boys on April 6 
at Scottsboro, except to send a telegram 
to the judge on the day of the trial. 
They had no attorney at the first trial, 
nor is there any record of them ap- 
pearing in any official or unofficial 
capacity before or during the trial. 

After the trial I.L.D. agents sought 
to retain Mr. Roddy and when he re- 
fused to serve them, they proceeded to 
denounce Roddy as a “Ku Kluxer,” 
charging he had “urged the boys to 
plead guilty,” and that he had not de- 
fended them adequately. Yet they 
sought to hire him away from those 
who had engaged him for the first trial. 

The Association’s secretary, Mr. 
White, went to Chattanooga and Ala- 
bama in April to prepare for appeal 
from the convictions. At that time he 
retained the leading criminal lawyer of 
Alabama, Roderick Beddow, of the firm 
of Fort, Beddow and Ray of Birming- 
ham to head the defense and the two 
attorneys of record in the original 
trials for such services to the chief 
counsel as their knowledge of and ex- 
perience in the first trials made them 
capable of giving. 

The International Labor Defense 
meanwhile, a Communist organization, 
had endeavored to procure authoriza- 
tion from the boys and their legal 
guardians to have its attorneys defend 
them in court, though the boys on 
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April 23rd in the Birmingham jail had 
signed a statement saying: 

“We have not signed any paper or 
in any other way employed or au- 
thorized any attorney or person to 
act for us. Men claiming to be at- 
torneys or interested in us have been 
to see us at the jail in Birmingham 
and a Mr. Taub presented a paper 
for us to sign but we refused and 
he said he would sign for us. We 
did not touch the pen or tell him to 
sign our names... . 

“None of us want to have anything 
to do with the International Labor 
Defense or its representatives and 
have not had. We did not send for 
the International Labor Defense 
Organization, or its attorneys, or 
others who may be connected with 
it. They came to see us and we told 
them to see Mr. Roddy. We do not 
want our parents or other relatives 
to employ them or have anything to 
do with them.” 


At the end of May, the N.A.A.C.P. 
sent its Field Secretary, Mr. Pickens, 
to Alabama to interview the boys, their 
parents and guardians. Mr. Pickens 
interviewed the boys in jail together 
with Mr. Roderick Beddow. The boys 
verbally assured Mr. Pickens and this 
distinguished attorney that they wished 
the N.A.A.C.P. to defend them. In the 
meantime certain of the parents and 
relatives had been persuaded that their 
kin could be saved only by the Com- 
munist organization. 

In an effort to smooth out the dif- 
ferences and to avoid a disastrous con- 
flict between attorneys, the N.A.A.C.P. 
on May Ig issued the following public 
offer of cooperation: 

“In the defense of the boys 
charged with rape at Scottsboro, Ala- 
bama, the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People 
has but one object, and that is, a 
fair trial for them before the courts 
and exact justice to them regardless 
of race. For this purpose, the 
N.A.A.C.P. stands ready to cooper- 
ate in their legal defense and it 
hereby pleads for such united effort 
and expresses its grave fear lest 
without such effort these victims be 
executed through dissension among 
those very persons and organizations 
who are trying to defend them. The 
N.A.A.C.P. has already instructed 
its lawyers to cooperate as far as 
possible in legal defense with all 
other lawyers working in behalf of 
the nine defendants.” 


This offer was not accepted by the 


I.L.D., which instead embarked upon 
and continued a consistent campaign of 
denunciation of the N.A.A.C.P., accus- 
ing it among other things of being in 
conspiracy with the “lyncher bosses” 
and the Ku Klux Klan to procure the 
railroading to death of the eight con- 
demned boys. The N.A.A.C.P. was 
obliged to spend considerable time in 
refuting these false charges because 
they were confusing the mind of the 
public and prejudicing the case of the 
boys, making the defense immensely 
more difficult. 

The N.A.A.C.P. throughout the case 
realized that the purpose of the Com- 
munists was not only to use the Scotts- 
boro case as a means of revolutionary 
propaganda, but to weaken or destroy 
the N.A.A.C.P. The idea was to con- 
vince Negroes that they had no hope 
of achieving justice except through the 
Communist Party. 

Messrs. Fort, Beddow and Ray, who 
had been retained by the N.A.A.C.P. 
prepared a bill of exceptions 790 
pages in length, including the entire 
transcript of record of the first trial 
and all pertinent data on the case, for 
submission to the Alabama State Su- 
preme Court. This document for which 
the stenographic and _ photostatic 
charges alone were $600, was declared 
to be one of the most comprehensive 
and masterly documents of its kind 
ever submitted in a southern court. 
This bill of exceptions was _ subse- 
quently certified by the trial judge and 
became the basis of the appeal argu- 
ment before the Alabama Supreme 
Court. 

In September, Clarence Darrow, who 
had previously declined to defend the 
cases for the I.L.D., accepted an invi- 
tation by the N.A.A.C.P. to join its 
defense counsel. Arthur Garfield Hays, 
distinguished attorney of New York, 
volunteered to serve with Mr. Darrow. 

In the meantime, Mr. White had 
made four additional trips to Alabama 
conferring with local defense attorneys, 
interviewing the boys and taking all 
possible steps, including conferences 
with local leaders of public opinion, to 
establish a state of mind favorable to 
a fair trial for the boys. On one of 
these trips, Mr. White was given the 
definite assurance of four of the boys 
that they wished the N.A.A.C.P. and it 
alone to defend them, the other four 
boys stating that they also wished the 
N.A.A.C.P. and it alone to defend 
them, subject to the consent of their 
parents, although the parents had al- 
ready been signed up by the I.L.D. 

On December 28, at a conference 
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participated in by Messrs. Darrow and 
Hays with Messrs. Fort, Beddow and 
Ray in Birmingham, a telegram was 
handed Messrs. Darrow and Hays pur- 
porting to have been signed by the 
boys informing them that they might 
defend the eight boys only if Messrs. 
Darrow and Hays “repudiated” the 
N.A.A.C.P. and served under Commu- 
nist auspices and control. 

Messrs. Darrow and Hays, eager to 
save the boys, proposed that all attor- 
neys drop all organizational connections 
and jointly sign the following state- 
ment : 


“We represent the defendants. 
We represent no organization. The 
lives of eight boys are at stake. It 
is unimportant who enlisted our in- 
terest. We will engage in no con- 
troversy between groups. We have 
agreed to work together to try to 
save these boys and our responsibil- 
ity is to them and to them only.” 


The representatives of the I.L.D. 
refused to permit their attorneys to 
sign this statement and insisted that Mr. 
Darrow and all other attorneys in the 
case must repudiate the N.A.A.C.P. 
and work under Communist direction. 
This Mr. Darrow and Mr. Hays de- 
clined to do and on December 29 with- 
drew from the case. The N.A.A.C.P. 
Board of Directors at its annual meet- 


ing on January 4 approved their de- 
cision and publicly withdrew from the 
case. 

The N.A.A.C.P. felt it was absolutely 
essential that there be no conflict be- 
tween attorneys or organizations at the 
time the case was presented to the 
Alabama Supreme Court. Inasmuch as 
the I.L.D. would accept no compromise, 
and by their action deprived the boys 
of the services of so able counsel as 
Messrs. Darrow, Hays and Beddow, it 
was felt that that organization must be 
permitted to assume full and entire re- 
sponsibility for the outcome of the 
cases. 


Below is given the audit of receipts 
and disbursements in the case, made by 
W. C. Heaton and Co., certified public 
accountants of New York City. 


E have audited all receipts shown 
by the books to have been con- 
tributed for the purpose of defending 
the Scottsboro cases and (with the ex- 
ception of telephone and telegraph 
charges, which have been test checked) 
all recorded expenses. A small amount 
only was unpaid at December 31, 1931. 
No charges have been made for the 
services of executive officers or em- 
ployees of the N.A.A.C.P., nor for 
mimeographing, stationery, etc., in con- 
nection with Scottsboro appeals. 
We have prepared and submit the 


attached statement which we believe 
correctly summarizes the receipts and 
expenses for: the defense of the Scotts- 
boro cases, to December 31, 1931. 


Receipts 
From branches of the National 
Association for the Advancement 
_ of Colored People 
From other organizations 
From individuals 


Total receipts 
Expenses 
For legal fees 

To Clarence Darrow... .$2,000.00 
To Stephen Roddy and 

ilo Moody 
To Fort, Beddow and 

Ray 

To A, 


Total legal fees... 
For transcripts of testimony.... 716.50 
For traveling expenses of officials 

of NAACP onc cccdeccdes 8,60Q,0F 
For telephone and telegraph.... 595.34 
For printing, pamphlets, invita- 

tions, etc. ’ . 169.35 

For postage on _ invitations 

benefits, meetings,, etc 100.30 
For advertising, magazine arti- 

cles, and miscellaneous  ex- 

pene of the national office of 

We RAS <i karen cemudnaoes 


3,910.00 


83.07 
$7,178.63 


Excess of expenses over receipts $ 123.82 


Total expenses 


We are informed by the Secretary 
of the Association that Mr. Darrow 
will refund a part of the fee paid him 
because of his withdrawal from the 
cases and that there will be additional 
bills for attorneys’ expenses, the total 
of which is undetermined. 

Very truly yours, 


(Sgd.) W. C. Heaton & Co. 


RECLUS AND MISCEGENATION 


What a great scientist thought of mixed marriages and what he did. 


NE of the great scientists of 

the 19th Century was the 
Frenchman, Jean Jacques Elisée 
Reclus, born March 15, 1830, at 
St. Sainte-Foy-la-Grande, Gironde, 
France, and dying July 4, 1905. 
He was a geographer and travelled 
in England, Ireland, and North 
and South America. After that, 
he devoted himself to writing 
books of travel and geography, 
many of which were contributed 
as articles to the “Revue des Deux 
Mondes” and other periodicals. His 
best books are “La Terre,” 1868, 
and “Ocean,” 1872, and his great- 
est work “The New Universal 
Geography” in twenty volumes, 
finished in 1894. 

On account of his connection 
with the Paris Commune, Reclus 
was in 1871 sentenced to transpor- 
tation for life, but distinguished 
scientists interfered and he was al- 
lowed to live in Switzerland until 
the amnesty of 1879 when he re- 
turned to Paris. 

His interest for our readers, 
however, arises from the fact that 
he passed two years, 1854-56, as 
a teacher on a plantation near 
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New Orleans, belonging to a Mr. 
Fortier. The daughter of the white 
plantation owner fell in love with 
him, but because of his strong antip- 
athy to slavery and his pronounced 
ideas on the intermingling of 
races, he left and went to South 
America. In December, 1858, in his 
native town in the Gironde, he 
married the mulatto daughter of an 
American trader and a_ black 
woman of Senegal. This young 
woman had been brought up in 
France. Reclus and his wife lived 
together for ten years and had a 
very happy and congenial life. 
She died in 1869. 

In a series of remarkable articles 
in “Revue des Deux Mondes,” 
Reclus sought to bring his impres- 
sions and ideas of slavery and mis- 
cegenation before the public. In 
1867, he wrote a fine notice con- 
cerning John Brown, and _his 
brother translated Sargent’s book 
on the Confederate States and 
Slavery in 1864. In his great geog- 
raphy and his sociological “Man 
and Earth,” published in six 
volumes, Reclus does full justice 
(Will you please turn to page 104) 
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among American Negroes. 


AN INTERPRETATION 
By WINIFRED WYGAL 


Student Secretary, National Student 
Council, Y. W.C. A. 


HE passing’ of Juliette Aline Der- 

ricotte on November 7th, 1931, 
from an active life as Dean of Women 
at Fisk University is a summons to the 
large number of more than one race 
who knew and loved her. In these first 
weeks of adjustment to the change 
which has come to her, her friends and 
co-laborers in many walks of life find 
themselves reflecting upon a personality 
so telling, a life so reliable, purposes 
so contagious! Who shall understand 
another? Who shall assay to catch the 
delicate, ultimate significance of an- 
other individual? And yet our longing 
for such understanding immortalizes 
those who go before us and lures us 
into the precious sequestered reaches 
of what may have been their deepest 
purposes and plans. In the case of Miss 
Derricotte, her life and death threaded 
together as they are with the binding 
floss of her clear cut convictions and 
unmistakable purposes form an impera- 
tive not to be missed, 


HE stood on the high pulpit of the 

chapel of the Union Medical Col- 
lege of Peking making an address to a 
large Sunday morning audience. Before 
her sat the Chinese students and faculty 
of that great educational and cultural 
center of China. The few Americans 
in the audience were Anglo-Saxon and 
had not before met a fellow country- 
woman of Miss Derricotte’s ability and 
racial background. Their amazement, 
naive interest and appreciation paled 
into unimportance beside the enthu- 
siasm of the Chinese who listened 
with peculiar gratitude to her intelligent 
exposition of the religious, racial and 
educational forces playing upon students 
of the modern world. After the serv- 
ice they did for them a most unusual 
thing. They crowded around her with 
questions and an urgent invitation to 
return. 


HE sat amid a group of twenty-five 
students of the University of 
Madras who had never before met an 
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JULIET TE LIRR IAT Te 


HER CHARACTER AND HER MARTYRDOM 


This is the story of the much discussed automobile accident of one of the most prominent women leaders 


First comes an estimate of her character by a white fellowworker, and then 
a study of the accident at Galton, Ga., which resulted in Miss Derricotte’s death. 


American » Negro. Do American 
Negroes dress as other Americans? Do 
they feel loyalty to their government? 
Are they prejudiced against white 
people? Did Miss Derricotte think 
race prejudice innate or taught? Al- 
though Miss Derricotte was herself the 
answer to their questions, she made of 
the situation an opportunity to carry 
the group deeper in their understanding 
of the racial issue. For several hours 
they questioned and came to appreciate 
more the universality of human dignity 
and capacity from this young American, 
their visitor. 

In June, 1929, she stood before 300 
white students in the South and opened 
for them a new world as she told them 
of the students of the Orient and of 
what she had come to believe. about 
the solidarity of youth, bound by a 
desire for mutuality and the method 
of good will in achieving it. 


ALL, well-built, attractive, Miss 

Derricotte had an expression of 
keen intelligence lighted and softened 
in turn by a radiant wit and an unusual 
capacity for sympathy and for a sense 
of the tragic. Her whimsical smile, 
wistful eyes, expressed that compelling 
personality which was so fit a channel 
for the unfailing capacities steadily en- 
larging within her. 

She grew up in a middle-sized Georgia 
town, carefully reared in a strict and 
religious home. She often recounted 
the incidents of her childhood with 
laughing tenderness for her parents to 
whom she acknowledged a debt of which 
she never lost sight. Particularly was 
she conscious of the claims of her 
parents and of the young members of 
her family. She was never too busy to 
send fresh reading matter to her 
mother, nor too occupied to help with 
family plans. Here perspective, her rare 
sense of humor and her ability to be 
objective grew with the years. She did 
not fail people who needed her or 
trusted her. She never missed the 
psychological moment for action. She 
did not forsake her deepest purposes. 


ISS DERRICOTTE came to the 
National Student Council of the 
Y. W. C. A. at a time of great impor- 
tance for the movement and for the 









country-so far as inter-racial’ develop- 
ment was concerned. To her must be 
given credit for pioneering in the meth- 
ods of work and organizational struc- 
ture which made the council an inter- 
racial fellowship in the year 1922 
and since. Up to 1922, there had been 
Negro secretaries on the staff of the 
student division of the Y. W. C. A; 
but interracial divisions of council 
made up of faculty and_ students, 
fraternal delegates at summer confer- 
ences, student forums, interracial week- 
end conferences, etc., became an integral 
part of the structure and program of 
the student council during her leader- 
ship. The foresight and conviction of 
Miss Derricotte and her colleagues both 
colored and white made possible the be- 
ginnings of an interracial procedure 
which, although far from ideal, has con- 
tained essential and rudimentary ele- 
ments for an interraeial movement. 
There were years when she carried with 
accuracy and interest the publication 
program of the National . Student 
Council ; other years when travel, public 
speaking, human needs, difficult admin- 
istrative questions demanded her full 
capacities. 

How did this come to be? How did 
a young colored woman, born and 
reared in a middle-sized Georgia town, 
of fine and simple home background, 
where rigid religious traditions were 
tempered by kind and sensible parents, 
emerge at thirty into positions of trusted 
leadership? How does a freshman at 
Talladega College, shy, fun-loving, sit 
twelve years later on the Board of 
Trustees of that same college and return 
to it as visiting student pastor to help 
the students of her alma mater with 
their religious perplexities ? 


HE purpose of these paragraphs is 

not analytical. Juliette Derricotte 
became within her short life a trusted 
member of the staff of.the National 
Student Council of the Y. W. C. A. 
which she served for eleven years; a 
regular adviser to the Women’s Home 
Missions Council of the church ; a mem- 
ber of the General Committee of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation 
which she served from 1924-31; a re- 
cent non-resident member of _ the 
National Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association ; a member of the 
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Interracial Commission and one of the 
faculty at Fisk University. These re- 
sponsibilities which came unsought, one 
by one, represented not only oppor- 
tunity for Miss Derricotte in that they 
provided stimulus for her growth, but 
represented also the possibilities and the 
needs in our present era for interplay 
between the races in concerns of mutual 
importance to both colored and white 
people. 

Miss Derricotte saw her way in inter- 
racial relations in this difficult country 
as few people do. She loved her race 
passionately. Her life was dedicated to 
justice and mutuality for America’s 
tenth citizen. She resigned from the 
National Student Council of the Y. W. 
C. A. because she felt that she had a 
peculiar call to participate in Negro 
education in the South. At no time in 
her life did she mitigate her sense of 
loyalty, responsibility and joy as an 
American Negro. Never did she com- 
promise with her undeviating devotion 
to a just future for her own people. 
At the same time, Miss Derricotte saw 
people as people. Her white friends 
who were innumerable were not mem- 
bers of another race, but persons. With 
them, she could be as honest, as stern, 
as kind, as free from condemnation as 
with her host of Negro friends. In 
Europe, in Asia, wherever she went, 
she saw the full implications of the 
events about her. Equipped with a 
master’s degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity, and with that more potent in- 
tellectual tool, a keen mind, she brought 
to bear upon her work with Negro and 
white students, among whom she was 
very popular, logic, accurate data and 
fine feeling. 


a Ret a few years ago the much 
loved general secretary of the Na- 
tional Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation died, Miss Derricotte wrote as 


follows: “As I stood watch on the 
first floor, I thought: We are surely 
one family in spite of our waywardness 

. . the chapel was like what heaven 
must be: beautiful, calm and all with 
one accord in love. . . . I never knew 
until now that I was so much a part 
of the whole movement.” These com- 
ments are the more significant in view 
of this same leader’s words about Miss 
Derricotte a few years earlier. She 
had said, “I have seldom seen a person 
grow so rapidly and so splendidly as 
has Juliette Derricotte in the seven or 
eight years since she came, a young girl 
just out of college, to be a part of the 
staff of the National Board.” 


HERE are individuals all across 
the world who have found the in- 
comparable experience of mutual trust 
and real friendship with people from 
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whom they would normally have been 
separated by the mores of men. In 
every country, there are a few priceless 
souls who have discovered that the de- 
privations of racial and national isola- 
tion are not to be borne. Be it said 
to the shame of the people of the United 
States, both colored and white, that 
there is in this country greater need and 
less achievement in this newer zone of 
human relationships than in any other 
country of the world. The readers of 
these paragraphs are gathered in the 
presence of a spirit who, while dead, yet 
liveth in the heart and experience of a 
novel and varied circle of friends. 
Nothing is more interpretive of Miss 
Derricotte’s personality, nor suggestive 
of her insights, than her adventure into 
contacts and friendships with people of 
all races and all walks of life. 


“There is work to be done and ghosts 
will drive us on,” said Reverend 
Howard Thurman at the memorial serv- 
ice for Miss Derricotte in Athens, 
Georgia. 

“There is work to be done and ghosts 
will drive us on; this is an unfinished 
world; she leaves an unfinished task, 
who shall take it up? Driven by the 
power of her spirit we dedicate our- 
selves anew to the process within this 
imperfect world.” 


We cannot deny our pain-drenched 
spirits, but we can re-enter life with 
gaiety and a certain hope, driven by our 
memory of such a person. In unac- 
countable ways of mystery and beauty, 
she lives among us. 


DALTON, GEORGIA 
By W. E. B. DU BOIS 


ULIETTE DERRICOTTE was 

fatally injured in Dalton, Georgia. 
Dalton is the county seat of Whitfield 
County and is forty miles southeast of 
Chattanooga. It had in 1930 a popu- 
lation of 8,160, of which 1,028 were 
Negroes. There were among the whites, 
2840 ten years of age in 1920 who were 
illiterate, and among the Negroes, 120. 
Dalton is a shipping point for cotton, 
cattle, grain and fruit, and has cotton 
mills with 976 looms and 94,000 
spindles. It has canning factories, flour 
mills, foundries and machine shops. It 
was founded in 1848 and incorporated 
in 1874 and was the scene of some fight- 
ing when Bragg retreated there from 
Chattanooga in 1863. It is, of course, a 
religious town. There are 5 white 
churches and 6 Negro. It figured for 
a time as a health resort; it is the seat 
of Dalton Female College. There are 
public schools and weekly newspapers 
and a national bank. 


In particular, for our purpose, there 
is the Hamilton Memorial Hospital,, 
with a complete modern equipment, 
supported by public taxation. 

Miss Derricotte, with three other 
passengers, was travelling to her home 
in Athens, Ga., to settle certain business 
matters for her family. She had with 
her Nina Johnson, a senior at Fisk, 
Edward Davis, a student who lives in 
Athens, and. Marian Price, another 
student who lives in Atlanta. They 
were traveling by automobile in order 
to avoid the “Jim-crow” cars of the 
South, and the difficulty in getting meals 
and other transportation. 

“We left Chattanooga about three 
o’clock. Miss Derricotte was driving. 
I was in the front seat with her; Miss. 
Johnson and Miss Price were in the 
rumble seat. We had been driving 
along at a fair rate of speed and were 
about a mile and a half out of Dalton. 
I was talking to Miss Johnson and 
Miss Price when I suddenly turned 
around and noticed another car very 
close to us. A second later the two 
cars hit each other. Miss Derricotte 
snatched the steering wheel to the right, 
turned it loose and called to me. When 
I reached for the steering wheel the car: 
was beginning to turn and by the time 
I got hold of it the car was turning: 
over. I then turned the wheel loose and 
threw up my hands in an effort to save 
myself. The last I remember then was 
hearing the crash. 

“The next thing I remember, I was 
lying in a field. Miss Derricotte was 
lying near me groaning.” 

There immediately began a series of 
investigations. Mrs. Ethel B. Gilbert, 
an official at Fisk University, heard of 
the accident, telephoned and rushed to 
Chattanooga. Thence, she wrote vari- 
ous private letters. Other officials came 
from Fisk University, including Dr. 
Elmer S. Imes and Warner Lawson. 
The President of Fisk University later 
began an investigation; the Secretary 
of the N. A. A. C, P. stopped in 
Chattanooga and inquired into the 
facts ; finally, the Commission on Inter- 
racial Co-operation of Atlanta made an 
investigation “at the request of Fisk 
University and other organizations in- 
terested in ascertaining the facts of the 
situation.” After that, the participants 
in the accident were requested to make 
no further statements and the Y. W. 
C. A., so far as we know, did nothing. 

Let us compare now, the report of 
the Inter-racial Commission and state- 
ments from other sources. First, as to 
what happened directly after the 
accident : 
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Inter-Racial Com- 
mission 
Mr. 


and Mrs. Hel- 
ton, unhurt, climbed out 
through the broken wind- 
shield of their car and 
went immediately to Miss 
Derricotte’s car. Mr. 
Helton stated that he hur- 
ried someone off to call 
for an ambulance. 


No ambulance came. 


Mrs. Gordon Mann 
White, who lives nearby, 
and at the time of the col- 
lision was between her 
home and the highway, 
saw the collision and ran 
immediately for her car. 

Mrs. Mann, who brought 
Miss Johnson in, stated 
that she inquired where 
Negroes could get ireat- 
ment, and was told to go 
to a doctor’s office, which 
she did. 

Miss Johnson was taken 
to the office of Dr. J 
Steed, a physician with 
a record of many years’ 
service in Dalton. Miss 
Derricotte was taken to 
the office of Dr. O. E. 
Shellhorse. Miss Price 
and Mr. Davis were taken 
to the office of Dr. G 
Broaderick These three 
doctors, all white, have 
offices within two blocks 
of each other on King 
street. 

Dr. Steed states that 

ss Johnson was un- 
conscious when brought 
to his office and never re- 
gained consciousness, and 
it was evident from the 
first that she was seri- 
ously wounded. 


Miss Derricotte was 
taken to Dr. O. E. Shell- 
horse’s office and placed 
on his operating table. 
She was in a_ semi-con- 
scious condition, being in 
possession of her facul- 
ties a part of the time, 
and indicating that she 
had severe pains in her 
chest and hip. Dr. Shell- 
horse states that he ex- 
amined her thoroughly, 
saw the seriousness of 
her condition and called 
in for consultation Dr. 


Ault. 


When Miss Derricotte 
had been treated by Dr. 
Shellhorse, he called the 
local Negro undertaker, 

r. Johnson, and asked 
him to build a fire and 
prepare a room for Miss 
Derricotte in the home of 
Mrs. Alice Wilson, col- 
ored, 3 Emory Street. 

The physicians of Dal- 
ton have been taking pa- 
tients to Mrs. Wilson’s 
home for a number of 
years, and major opera- 
tions have been success- 
fully performed there. 

Mrs. Wilson is without 
formal training or pro- 
fessional standing. 


Shortly after six o’clock 
when Miss Price had been 
treated, Dr. Broaderick’s 
son called the Trimble 
home in Chattanooga, 
where Miss Derricotte and 
the three Fisk students 
had lunched in the early 
afternoon, and Miss Price 
told of the accident and 
asked that an ambulance 
be sent. Miss Price also 
made calls to Fisk Uni- 
versity informing people 
there of the accident. 


Other Reports 


About this time a white 
man dressed in overalls 
came up and asked me 
what I was going to do 
about his car. asked 
what was the matter with 
his car. He told me it 
was his car we had hit. 
I told him I would have 
to wait until we had re- 
ceived medical attention. 
I did not see him any 
more. 

Davis. 


I then began to make 
appeals for help from the 
people ‘standing around. 
One man informed me 
that they had already sent 
for an ambulance. 

Davis. 


The man took us into 
Dalton. We were near 
the center of the town 
when he asked a number 
of people where the hos- 
pital was. A few did not 
know; others said there 
was no hospital for Ne- 
groes; and others said 
they would have to take 
us to some doctor’s home. 
He drove on farther and 
asked a white boy about 
a_ hospital or a_ doctor. 
The boy told us his father 
was a doctor and lived 
right up the street. He 
took us to his home. This 
doctor’s name was Dr. 
Broaderick. 

Davis. 


By this time Miriam 
was able to call in to 
Chattanooga to Mr. Trim- 
ble’s home, and he told 
her that he was sending 
an ambulance down as 
soon as he could. We 
asked Dr. Broaderick to 
send his son to get some 
information about Miss 
Derricotte and Miss John- 
son, which he did. The 
son reported that they 
had been taken from Dr. 
Steed’s to a colored sani- 
torium. 

Davis. 


The house was in very 
bad order and there was 
no evidence of facilities 
for handling such cases 
as this there. The bed 
which Mrs. Wilson va- 
cated to answer our 
knock was the bed in 
which Miss Derricotte or 
Miss Johnson had lain for 
five or six hours. It was 
a very uncomfortable 
looking . and not’ very 
clean folding bed. 


Dr. Imes. 


I have found out that 
they were removed to the 
“house where Negroes are 
sent in emergencies.”” The 
three men visited that 
house, were met at the 
door by an ugly, bare- 
footed woman who showed 
them the folding beds 
where the two seriously 
injured ones had _ been 
put. If anybody makes a 
report that says in effect 
“everything that could be 
done was done,” it merely 
means that everything 
that could be done for 
Negroes was done. 


Mrs. Gilbert. 


Inter-Racial Com- 
mission 


Upon arrival at the 
Wilson home, Miss Der- 
ricotte and Miss Johnson 
were placed on a bed and 
a couch respectively, and 
Doctors Wood and Shell- 
horse came to see them 
shortly. 


Miss Price asked Dr. 
Shellhorse, according to 
Dr. Shellhorse’s  state- 
ments, if Miss Derricotte 
could be moved to Chat- 
tanooga. He advised 
against this in the pres- 
ence of one of the men 
from Chattanooga who 
had come with the Trim- 
ble car and ambulance, 
and there was an under- 
standing that Miss Derri- 
cotte would remain at the 
Wilson home. 

Dr. Shellhorse, upon 
leaving the Wilson home, 
gave instructions to Mrs. 
Wilson and asked her to 
call him if Miss Derri- 
cotte got worse, saying he 
would come back early 
next morning if he had 
no call in the meantime. 
When he went to the Wil- 
son home early next morn- 
ing he was surprised to 
find that Miss Derricotte 
had been taken to Chat- 
tanooga. 

Without regaining con- 
sciousness, Miss Johnson 
was placed in the ambu- 
lance upon its return and 
died before reaching Chat- 
tanooga. Miss Derricotte, 
who was placed at the 
Walden Hospital in Chat- 
tanooga, died about six 
o’clock the following eve- 
ning (Saturday, Novem- 
ber 7). 


Miss Duke, resident 
nurse in charge of the 
Hamilton Memorial Hos- 
pital, stated that no one 
of the Negroes in the ac- 
cident had been brought 
there. When asked 
whether Miss Derricotte 
and Miss Johnson would 
have been treated had 
they been brought to the 
Hamilton Memorial Hos- 
pital, Miss Duke hesitated 
and said: “I do not see 
that we could have done 
otherwise.” She stated 
that there are no prece- 
dents for the answer to 
this question, in that no 
Negro had ever been 
brought to the hospital for 
care, stating that it was 
generally understood that 
Negroes were not treated 
there. 


Doctors Shellhorse, 
Steed and Broaderick 
stated that a colored ward 
was needed at the Hamil- 
ton Memorial Hospital 
and that some work had 
been done to that end 
during the past two years. 


Other Reports 


The whole impression 
of this house was one of 
disorder and dirt which 
the owner explained by 
saying that she had only 
returned after _ seven 
months’ absence. It was 
sickening and heartbreak- 
ing to us to think of 
Miss Derricotte and Miss 
—_ having been al- 
owed to lie there and 
suffer for five long hours 
in their critical condition, 
denied the care and medi- 
cal treatment that might 
have possibly saved both 
lives. 


Warner Lawson. 


We were taken around 
to the colored sanitarium, 
which proved to be a very 
dirty home. We foun 
Nina and Miss Derricotte 
in separate beds close to 
each other. There were 
no doctors there when we 
arrived. Nina was uncon- 
scious. Miss Derricotte 
was conscious and rather 
hysterical. Miriam left me 
to quiet Miss Derricotte 
as much as possible while 
she went to telephone 
their parents and to put 
in a call for their local 
doctor. About half an 
hour later a white doctor 
came in and attended to 
Nina; while he was there 
Mr. Trimble and Dr. Pat- 
ton of Chattanooga came. 
A little later Dr. Steed 
came in. About eleven 
o’clock it was decided to 
move Miss Derricotte to 
Chattanooga in the ambu- 
lance. They started off 
very, slowl Nina was 
put in enather ambulance. 
Miriam and were put 
in Mr. Trimble’s private 
car and came in behind 
the ambulance. iriam 
was taken to the Trimble 
home and I was taken to 
the Walden Hospital. Miss 
Derricotte was also taken 
to the Walden Hospital. 
I was given treatment and 
the next morning Mrs. 
Gilbert informed me that 
Nina had passed away 
during the night. Satur- 
day afternoon I was told 
that Miss Derricotte was 
dead.” Z 

Davis. 


I: How soon was she re- 
moved to the house where 
Negro patients are taken? 


Dr. Steed: Just as soon 
as first aid was adminis- 
tered. 


I: To your knowledge, 
was any attempt made by 
anyone to get them into 
Hamilton Memorial Hos- 
pital? 

Dr. Steed: Oh, no’m. 
We don’t take ’em there. 


I: But knowing the seri- 
ousness of this particular 
case, did no one attempt 
to get them in in spite of 
the usual procedure? 
Dr. Steed: Oh, no, m’a’m, 
You see, we don’t even 
have any wards for them 
there. 


Mrs. Gilbert. 


I asked Dr. Shellhorse 
the same question, and he 
told me that she (Mfss 
Derricotte) was there an 
hour and a half before 
she was removed to the 
home. I asked him if he 
believed at the time that 
she was fatally iniured 
and he replied: ‘‘Why, 
yes. I was sure she was 
going to die.”” I asked 
him what he would say 
the cause of the death 
would be and he replied a 
severe shock. He also 
said in answer to my 
question in regard to an 
attempt to get them into 
the hospital, “No, not that 
I know of.” 

Mrs. Gilbert. 


It must be remembered that the re- 
ports by Mrs. Gilbert, Edward Davis, 
Dr. Imes and Warner Lawson, were 
made on the spot within a few hours 
after the accident. While, on the other 
hand, the report of the Inter-Racial 
Commission was made some time after 
and with at best the unconscious pur- 
pose of making out a case for the South. 


There remain, naturally, irreconcil- 
able discrepancies. The story that 
emerges is that very soon after the ac- 
cident and at the appeal of Davis, white 
neighbors rushed the wounded persons 
to town. That the man who ran into 
them, at first demanded compensation 
for his car, and then disappeared. That 
in town, neither white nor colored peo- 
ple knew at first what to do but at 
last it was agreed that the patients must 
be taken to physicians’ offices. The 
physicians gave them attention for an 
hour and a half. They knew that two 
of them were desperately injured and 
needed the utmost care. Miss Johnson’s 
pulse was 150 and Miss Derricotte was 
alternately hysterical and unconscious. 
Nevertheless, they had them transported 
to a house with no hospital facilities 
and left them there without professional 
attendance for several hours; finally, 
the Chattanooga ambulance arrived and 
took them away. 


In the light of this, what shall be said 
of the civilization of Dalton, Ga.? We 
can say this best in the words of Mrs. 
Ethel Gilbert. She had long been con- 
nected with Negro education in the South 
and came to Dalton and Chattanooga 
immediately after the accident. She re- 
ported her facts and feelings in a 
private letter to a friend, which we ven- 
ture to quote, without permission. Her 
words are so true and fair that they 
make a human document which must 
not be suppressed. She says: 


Juliette was 


“IT am nearly crazy. 
dearer to me than almost any woman 


alive. I took that ride from Dalton to 
Chattanooga in the night, dressed in a 
woolen dress with a fur coat on and 
was chilled clear through from shock 
and anxiety. The road had a long 
detour, about fifteen miles, I should say, 
of rough dirt road. It is impossible to 
think of the horror of so severely in- 
jured a person being jolted over those 
roads after her hours of agony in Dalton. 
I shall always have to compare in my 
mind all of the things that were done 
that would not have been done to me 
if I had been injured. I shall always 
have to remember that, within one-half 
hour after the accident, I would have 
been in a modern hospital. I shali al- 
ways have to think of Juliette dying in 
a place that could not be dignified by the 
name of a hospital except that the beds 
were a few inches higher than the beds 
would have been in a boarding house 
and that they had a few bed pans. All 
of the people in that little place were 
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kindness and courtesy itself, but that 
does not take the place of the clean 
walls, the soft-footed, sure-fingered 
nurses, the well-equipped operating 
room, the comfortable bed, the shaded 
lights, the efficient doctors, that I had 
when I was taken into a ‘hospital for 
an emergency operation. 

“I feel very 
strongly that this 
incident should be 
used in some way, 
preferably in’ the 
way Juliette.would 
like best, to help 
this whole rotten 
situation down 
here. She was 
loved by a great 
many people who 
might pay atten- 
tion to an injury 
to her who would 
not be deeply con- 
cerned if just any- 
body were in- 


volved. I wish that the Y. W. C. A. or 
some liberal magazine in New York 
could make an investigation and put 
material in all of our hands that could 
be used as widely as possible. And 
while we are doing it, I hope we will all 
remember that the whole system is 
rotten and wicked and unspeakably 
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cruel, not simply because it operated to 
harm someone whom we love very much 
but because it would harm any poor 
ignorant, wicked, unfortunate victim of 
an accident if he happened to be a 
Negro. I think that is the approach 
Juliette would want to have made. If 
there is anything under heaven that I can 
do to help in any 
way, let me do it. 

“T have been un- 
easy and unhappy 
in this situation for 
four years. No one 
understood my po- 
sition better than 
Juliette did. From 
now on it will be 
increasingly diffi- 
cult to bear at all. 
It makes being 
white about the 
hardest thing one 
has to put up with 
in a very sorry sec- 
tion of the world.” 


Great Britain and Race Prejudice 
By RAYFORD W. LOGAN 


England has for years boasted her civilization aid broad-minded tolerance at home, but has recently 
awakened to realize that the color bar has been extended from her colonies to England and London itself. 
Rayford Logan, the writer, was an officer in the A.E.F., Secretary of the 2nd and 3rd Pan African Congresses, 


and is at present a professor in 


HE clash of color in the British 

Empire has assumed such disturb- 
ing proportions that the Spectator 
opened its columns weekly from May 
ninth to September twelfth to a discus- 
sion of “The Colour Bar” by a cos- 
mopolitan group of writers. Since the 
editors wished to avoid “sloppy senti- 
mentality” but “not to ignore prejudice 
however ill-founded,” the articles con- 
tain considerable nonsense. They, 
nonetheless, or perhaps for that very 
reason, constitute an invaluable com- 
mentary on the British attitude toward 
race prejudice. 

Some renowned figures appear among 
the contributors: Lord Lugard, the 
author of The Dual Mandate in Africa, 
member of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission, British authority par ex- 
cellence on Africa; Lord Olivier, 
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Virginia Union University. 


author of The Anatomy of African 
Misery, former Governor-General of 
Jamaica, and a liberal who did not fear 
to address the Third Pan-African Con- 
gress in London, 1923; Lothrop Stod- 
dard, white purity fanatic who dared 
debate W. E. B. DuBois; the Reverend 
C. F. Andrews, famous authority on 
India who “unscrewed the inscrutable” 
and found Christianity among the Boers 
in South Africa; Paul Robeson, Phi 
Beta Kappa scholar, football player, 
tenor, and the first black Othello in 
decades (but not to an American 
Desdemona). Others are not so well 
known to American readers: Pro- 
fessors Gregory, Lyde, Elliott Smith, 
Lt.-Col. Edward Francis Ward Las- 
celles; Bronislaw Malinowski, the au- 
thority on anthropology; Hubert W. 
Peet, an English journalist who has 


traveled widely in America; J. H. 
Driberg, an ethnologist who wrote on 
“The Political Aspect of the Colour 
Bar ;” and a few others including one 
anonymous writer on Africa. Those 
who consult the magazine should also 
read the letters sent to the editors. 

The red herring of intermarriage or 
rather gf sexual intercourse between 
black men and white women draws its 
tail across most of the articles. Lothrop 
Stoddard told his usual tale of woe. Mr. 
Peet saw in the fear of intermarriage 
the ‘‘fundamental element in the senti- 
ment which is responsible for the colour 
bar.” Even Malinowski would make 
intermarriage especially difficult. Pro- 
fessor Smith bitterly assailed Sir 
Arthur Keith for having declared in his 
famous Rectorial Address to the Aber- 
deen students that universal miscegena- 
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tion is the only alternative to the bene- 
fits of war. And the editors in the 
concluding article proclaim that “There 
are also social and eugenic conditions 
which lead us to accept as a fair guide 
the old saying ‘Ue my Brother, but not 
my brother-in-law.’ ” It remained, how- 
ever, for the scholarly Professor 
Gregory and the eminent Lord Lugard 
to offer the greatest sacrifices on the 
altar of race purity. 

Professor Gregory states what nearly 
every reputable scientist will admit, 
namely, that “The evidence is too un- 
certain to justify legislation against 
racial intermarriage on__ biological 
grounds.” He then reaches the extraor- 
dinary conclusion that “Nevertheless, 
the weight of opinion, based on the 
results of cross-breeding of plants and 
animals and of human experience, is 
that intermarriage between the three 
races must be avoided as far as pos- 
sible.” He further supports the plea 
for territorial segregation already ad- 
vanced by General Smuts in his Rhodes 
Lectures because it “is impossible to 
prevent miscegenation between races 
when intermingled by work or resi- 
dence.” If we are to believe Lothrop 
Stoddard, it is already too late for we 
are “statistically light mulattoes.” 


Lord Lugard, whose every pro- 
nouncement is unchallenged in certain 
influential quarters, declared in the most 
categorical manner: “It is the attempt 
to overstep this clearly defined line 
[which separates black men from white 
women] which leads to the horrible 
lynchings in the Southern States.” In 
spite of the figures published annually 
‘by the N. A. A. C. P. and by Mr. 
Monroe Work showing that not more 
than twenty per cent of the lynchings 
are due to rape or to attempted rape, 
in spite of the well-known works of 
Walter White, in spite of the denials 
by Southern white women themselves; 
Lord Lugard offers the spectre of the 
burly black Negro attacking the beau- 
tiful white maiden as the sole explana- 
tion for the Southern outdoor sport. 


He also submits for bitter condemna- 
tion the alleged practice of openly en- 
couraging miscegenation between white 
women and black men in French West 
Africa. Not one word about white 
men with several black concubines. 
Nothing to inform English readers of 
the scanty protection afforded black 
women by either legislation or tradition 
in our Southern States. No, the clear 
implication is that the desire for sexual 
intercourse between black men and 
white women is the fundamental factor 
in race relations. And all of this ap- 
pears under the caption, “The Ad- 
ministrative Aspect of the Colour Bar.” 
It is to be feared that if the Honorable 
Lord continues to discuss “administra- 
tion,” he may succeed in promoting a 
lynching in England. 
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This is no plea for intermarriage. It 
is, however, a demand for intellectual 
honesty. Nor were there Englishmen 
lacking to maintain it. Lt.-Col. Owen 
Berkely-Hill wrote to the editors: 
“. . . Not so many years ago a commis- 
sion was appointed in South Africa to 
investigate an outcry about the ‘raping’ 
of white women by black men. I be- 
lieve I am right in saying that the com- 
mission was confronted with some very 
astonishing evidence.” In like manner, 
one may add that Representative Britten 
was also confronted with some “very 
astonishing evidence’ when he was 
ranting about the alleged attacks of 
Senegalese soldiers on German women 
along the Rhine. Professor Malinowski 
properly derided the shibboleth of white 
purity when he declared: “A negro is 
lynched if he so much as touches a 
white girl, but when a white man con- 
tributes towards the bastardization of 
races, what means are there to prevent 
it? Even in South Africa the colour 
bar does not prevent intermarriage or 
bastardization.” 


Southern propaganda has_ thus 
achieved one of its major objectives in 
the British Empire. The British mind 
will ask itself, whenever a problem of 
race relations rises: “Do I want a 
black man to marry my daughter?” 


II 


Most of the writers admitted that if 
a clash between black and white does 
eventuate, it will be in South Africa or 
Kenya. Only the Reverend Mr. 
Andrews apparently found the South 
African situation hopeful. It is prob- 
able, however, that his satisfaction at 
the relatively favorable solution of the 
Indian problem in Natal makes him too 
optimistic about the fate of the Bantu. 
He pictures the Boers as fine, sturdy, 
Christians in spite of their doctrine of 
no equality between black and white in 
either Church or State. The distin- 
guished divine also discovered the same 
affection between Boer and Bantu as 
between some blacks and whites in the 
United States. Mammy! But he 
failed to mention that in the meanwhile 
the Reverend Dr. Steenkamp is or- 
ganizing the poor whites against their 
native competitors, that Hertzog is 
keeping alive the most bitter race 
antipathy with his franchise bills and 
his assertion that the British Privy 
Council has no right to hear appeals 
from the courts of South Africa, and 
that the world-wide economic depres- 
sion is giving the final touch to the 
misery that leads to rebellion. 

The anonymous article on French 
Africa is particularly disappointing for 
it deals almost exclusively with 
Arabian rather than with Negro Africa. 
The editors are apparently not unhappy 





the color bar exists even in Algeria. 
They speak rather disparagingly of the 
position of Under-Secretary for 
Colonies held by Blaise Diagne, the 
Senegalese Deputy. By contrast Eng- 
land is said to have appointed colored 
men to higher office. This is probably 
true as far as positions in the colonies 
are concerned, but one should have 
liked for the Spectator to name an 
African who has held a higher position 
in the British home government. Cer- 
tainly Great Britain boasts of no 
Boisneuf, no Alcide Delmont, no 
Gratian Candace, no Diagne in her 
Parliament, nor of any Colonel Dodds 
or Colonel Mortenol in her military 
torces. 

Many of the authors would have us 
believe that fear of competition by a 
race with a lower standard of living is 
a major factor in race relations. We 
should accept this view quite willingly 
if they had also pointed out that many 
white men are more bitter against the 
Negro who has reached a higher plane 
of economic and social well-being than 
against the ignorant, underpaid un- 
skilled Negro workers. Convincing 
evidence of the attitude of American 
white laborer is shown by the strike of 
the Boston longshoremen who deny 
Negroes membership in the Union and 
then have a pitched battle when they 
are employed as strikebreakers. It is 
refreshing by way of contrast to read 
Lord Olivier’s description of the 
Jamaican co-operative association of 
10,000 white and colored workers. 

Out of the whole series of articles 
there is perhaps only one statement that 
every Britisher ought to recite daily. 
Professor Malinowski gave a brilliant 
summary of the white man’s “senti- 
mental” and “intellectual dilemma” in 
these scathing words: “To express 
publicly your conviction of the superi- 
ority of your own race, and to claim 
that this superiority should be buttressed 
and documented by lynchings, degrad- 
ing measures of discrimination, eco- 
nomic and social disabilities, to do that 
in so many words is painful and in- 
consistent. In the same breath you have 
to claim to be racially superior, the 
world’s real gentleman, and you reveal 
yourself the world’s real brute. To pro- 


fess on the other hand that racial differ- ° 


ences do not exist, that white and black 
are brothers and should be equally 
treated, may be well enough as a pious 
wish, but every honest European knows 
that he himself never acts up to such 
protestations at variance with the 
institutionalized policy of the white 
race.” 

It looks as though the British Empire 
is going to make as much of a mess of 
its “Colour Bar” as we have here in 
the United States. 
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to find a Frenchman proclaiming that 
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A WHITE MAN'S’ DAUGHTER 


This is the story of a white man’s daughter with a Negro-Indian mother who is being given a chance 
to rise from reform school to college by a Southern white woman who is acting against the prejudice of 
some members of her family. Naturally, names and places are omitted. 


HE State Girls Industrial School is 

forty miles from my home here, 
and inmates of this institution are 
paroled to private homes to work as 
maids when they have been on good 
behavior a certain length of time. In 
May, 1928, I went to the school asking 
for a maid, and was offered a young 
girl of sixteen who was a mixture of 
white, Indian and Negro blood. I 
asked the Superintendent if she thought 
this girl would be satisfied here since 
we had no other colored people in the 
town or county :—she told me she felt 
the girl would be if I had no objections 
to her using my piano when I was away. 
A friend of mine who is a graduate and 
post-graduate of the New England 
Conservatory at Boston offered to give 
her piano lessons, and we soon found 
that the girl had a great deal of talent. 
When September came, my husband 
and I asked her if she would like to 
attend High School, and she said: “No, 
I’m afraid they will make fun of me.” 
But after thinking it over, she decided 
to do so, and the result is, she will 
graduate this spring from our local 
High School, having completed a four 
year course in three years. In addi- 
tion, she has sung with the High School 
Girls quartette, with the Mixed Chorus, 
the Girls’ Glee Club, has played the 
banjo in the High School orchestra, 
taken piano lessons, and done our work 
as maid. When she entered High 
School, my husband and I told her we 
would buy a ticket to go South to 
school, and all of her clothing if she 
would save her money while with us, 
and put it away to be used for a college 
education; she will have almost $600 
when she leaves us in the fall, and her 
salary (fixed by the State) is $3.00 per 
week, but of course she makes a good 
deal in tips. 

The girl was born among a low class 
of colored people;—her mother is a 
mixture of Indian and colored, and her 
father was a white man. The mother 
lost her mind, and the girl played 
truant from school, so the same judge 
that sentenced her mother to the State 
Hospital sentenced this girl to the In- 
dustrial School where she stayed five 
years until she came to us. When she 
did come, she was ashamed of her 
colored blood, and wanted to claim she 
was Indian, but we have tried in every 
way to put before her all literature tell- 
ing of the work of people of her race, 
and now she is fired with ambition to be 
a leader among the colored people. She 
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will enter college in the fall, and plans 
to be a public school music supervisor 
or a piano teacher in a colored school. 
I sent her to hear Roland Hayes (a 
round trip of 400 miles), and while 
there she gave an afternoon program 
before the colored girls of the Y. W. 
C. A. and appeared before seven differ- 
ent colored groups of young people,— 
High School, Church, College, etc. The 
Superintendent of the Industrial School 
took her to hear Paderewski and we 
have sent her to every worthwhile thing 
near here. She is a very attractive 
young girl of eighteen without a rela- 
tive in the world except her mother who 
is in the hospital, and we are very anx- 
ious to see her make good. 

Recently, she has found your book, 
“The Souls of Black Folks” and I have 
never known her to enjoy anything quite 
like she has that book; she sent to the 
University Extension Division for ma- 
terial concerning your life and work, 
and she says that the book expresses her 
thoughts, feelings, and ideas more than 
anything she has ever read. I thought 
I would write and tell you, and that per- 
haps you would feel you could send her 
an autographed copy of the book, and 
an autographed picture of yourself. I 
have never written anyone about her 
before except a colored professor of 
music with whom I had some corre- 
spondence when she first came to work 
with me, and he sent an autographed 
picture of himself and some of his songs 
to her. She told me today she never 
knew there were any worth while 
colored people in the world until she 
came to work for me, and she is such a 
grateful child for what has been done 
for her, she is pathetic. 

If you happen to be near her next 
winter, won’t you stop and look her up? 
She will need friends when she gets so 
far away from all the people she knows, 
and I like her so much. I want her to 
receive all the encouragement possible. 
You would be pleased if you knew the 
high class of white people who are back- 
ing and encouraging her out here ;—all 
of the faculty of the Girls Industrial 
School, all of the Faculty of the High 
School, the rector and Bishop of the 
church to which I belong, the women 
who are members of the organizations 
with which I am affiliated, my personal 
friends, and my family. But, of course, 
next year she will be far away from all 
of us. Her piano teacher was a student 
of Charles Dennee at the Conservatory 
in Boston, and of Madame Szumowski, 


a cousin of Paderewski, and the only 
pupil he ever had. We feel we are 
sending her off well prepared for her 
course. 


Your book, “The Souls of Black 
Folks” brought a great deal of happi- 
ness and pleasure and I thank you for 
taking my suggestion and for sending 
the book to her. It is one of her most 
treasured possessions. If you leave out 
the town and state as well as the proper 
names, I do not object to your publish- 
ing my letter if you feel it will do any 
good, although I prefer to help her in 
a quiet way without any publicity or 
credit for anything I have done. She 
has been a good maid to me,—honest, 
dependable and pleasant, and I feel that 
the least I can do for her is to give her 
a chance. I come from a long line of 
southern people——my own parents 
know and approve of my helping her, 
but there are a number of connections 
who do not, so I do not want to do any- 
thing to cause any family friction, al- 
though I will help her in spite of any- 
thing anyone will say. I believe you 
understand my position, and will not 
give me any publicity that might cause 
any friction. 

‘I firmly believe she will be a credit to 
the colored race ;—she is far superior 
in ambition, reputation, and general 
ability to any white girl in this com- 
munity. She has had to fight her battles 
even in this small northern country 
town, but she does it nicely, and in spite 
of all previous handicaps still has her 
faith and high ideals. I do hope that 
some day you may know her. I want 
her to have contact with high class, edu- 
cated people of her own race. We are 
doing all we can to boost her, and while 
I hate to lose her services this coming 
fall, I feel it would be wrong for me to 
keep her in my kitchen when she has 
such possibilities, and by my sending 
her out, she may be able some day to 
reach the goal to which she aspires. 


The girl writes: ' 

“The Souls of Black Folk” came to 
me this morning. Words are inade- 
quate to express my gratitude and plea- 
sure to you for your kindness. I shall 
treasure this classic (for it is such) 
among my few prize possessions. 

To me, this book is an embodiment 
of beauty, harmony, and is most soulful. 
You have the power to express beauti- 
fully the things which are my convic- 

(Will you please turn to page 105) 
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Theater and the Arts 


By ROBERT SCHLICK 


HREE New York events of im- 
portance for Crisis readers this 
week were Rose McClendon’s leading 
part in the play ‘Never No More,’ Rich- 
mond Barthe’s exhibit of sculpture, and 
James Lesesne Wells exhibit of prints. 
Rose McClendon is generally con; 
sidered not only the foremost actress 
of her race but among the first few 
actresses in this country. Her portrayal 
as Mammy in ‘Never No More’ re- 
ceived excellent notices from all New 
York critics. Her acting alone was 
enough to hold the show up for its 
Broadway engagement. She is a 
tragedian of the classical tradition, 
neither overacting nor underacting. 
Rose McClendon’s career has been a 
steady rise. Beginning in ‘Deep River’ 
to achieve a great reputation, she em- 
bellished such plays as ‘Porgy,’ etc., in 
inevitable succession. Her part in ‘The 
House of Connelly,’ one of the two 
colored figures in the cast, won praise 
of distinction not only from a large 
public but from the author himself, who 
wrote to congratulate her. ‘Never No 
More,’ at the Hudson Theatre last week, 
was a play founded upon a lynching, 
held off stage, to which Mammy and her 
children reacted their drama before the 
audience, inside a cabin. The chief 
fault of the play was that most of the 
action took place off stage, and as a 
consequence relied entirely upon 
dialogue to carry it through, which 
rendered it somewhat monotonous and 
repetitious in its action. The first scene 
revealed the cabin in the woods. It was 
learned that one of Mammy’s sons had 
strangled a white girl in a fit of con- 
fusion, unintentionally. Then the 
tragedy is swift. The boy is found 
and burned, while Mammy and her 
children under fear of suffering like 
extinction maneuver in the cabin. The 
play was not altogether an artistic suc- 
cess, because there seemed to be no 
point in having a division of scenes. 
The action was supposed to be continu- 
ous, but with the opening of each act 
it took the audience as well as the actors 


UST burning up with wanderlust 
Scent rambling in the air, 
Got tingle-toes and bound to bust 
Loose somewhere. 
Where they tramp, how they fare, 
Much I care! 
Long to catch a load of moonlight 
In my hair. 
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some time to get worked up to the 
heights of the previous moods. Yet 
all the time Rose McClendon, by the 
sheer force of her own performance, 
made a sympathetic link, ending and 
opening each scene, enough to save this 
unfortunate conditioning of the play it- 
self. Dorothy Paul as Susie, and Viola 
Dean as Laura deserve comment. Un- 
doubtedly Miss Paul’s performance 
ranked next in order to Rose McClend- 
on’s. She never let down a moment, 
and showed stage presence of a kind as 
if she lived it. Rudolph Toombs, as the 
boy who was lynched, was jerky and 
uneven and unsympathetic. A difficult 
part to play, Mr. Toombs did it only 
middling well. 

Richmond Barthé, born in Bay St. 
Louis, Mississippi, in 1901, has worked 
quietly as an art student in New 
Orleans, Chicago and New York, since 
he was a boy. We learn that it was 
quite by accident Barthé took to sculp- 
ture after a four years’ course in paint- 
ing and drawing at the Chicago Art 
Institute. His two earliest pieces in this 
medium had won him high praise in an 
Exhibition of Negro Art, at which time 
he was introduced as ‘Barthé, the 
sculptor.’ Since then his progress has 
been most brilliant. The Chicago Sun- 
day Tribune in reviewing his One Man 
Exhibit in Chicago, June 7-21, 1930, at 
the Woman’s City Club, said of him 
then: ‘He is gentle, unassuming, and 
sincere.’ Barthé, the man today, is just 
as gentle, unassuming, and_ sincere. 
One wonders at his ability to remain 
so gracious and idealistic, and so per- 
sistent a student of technique. One is 
apt to become nearly as overenthusiastic 
about his artist’s character as with Rose 
McClendon’s. ‘The development of 
race consciousness, and the consequent 
endeavor to encourage Negro creative 
ability’ is an exact statement of their 
lives and purposes. Barthé’s exhibit at 
the Caz-Delbo galleries closed last week. 
It included a head sketch of “The Tor- 
tured Negro,’ a full piece of which won 


Tingle Toes 
By EDITH MANUEL DURHAM 


As hungry for new range to roam 
As lover for his bride, 

Could never cramp such toes at home 
If I tried. 

Roads are free, yawning wide, 
Wind’s my guide 

Till I tuck the tang of sea foam 

In my hide. 


Harmon mention some time ago. The 
head of a West Indian Girl, in both 
wood and terra cotta, together with a 
second terra cotta West Indian Girl, 
impress one as being subtle and inter- 
pretive, with the humor of life to bear 
the world. A Negro General, and the 
famous Mask of a Boy complete the 
pieces in this Winter’s showing of his 
work. There is this in Barthé that 
recommends him to critics, he is d 
and unafraid to grow. Caz-Delbo, who 
at one time moved with the Alexander 
Gumby Book Studio group, speaks of 
Barthé’s being very capable and sensi- 
tive. There can be no limit to the pre- 
diction of his brilliant future, for 
Barthé already belongs with the serious 
and inspiring leaders of all races. 

James Lesesne Wells is at present 
teaching at Howard University. His 
exhibition of prints at the Delphic 
Studios does not come as a complete 
surprise to those who follow the careers 
of rising talents. Mr. Wells appears to 
be impartial in the choice of his subject 
matter: workers, buildings, heads in de- 
sign, and African phantasies are all 
made to blend into his imagination, an 
imagination chiefly phantastical and 
lyrical. His Congo Dance seemed the 
most primitive. The Tribal Dance is 
much better than the African Dance, 
two other pieces in the same mood. 
One remembers best, however, two 
other cuts, also peculiarly related, called 
African Myth and African Fetich III. 
Twin Heads deserves mention. Time 
is heavy in the work of Mr. Wells. 
Modern disorder is harmonious. And 
yet one feels that some are too much 
like illustrations, such as the piece 
Aspiration—a work in which Aaron 
Douglas is advanced. The small wood- 
cut, a reproduction of the painting 
Flight into Egypt which was the 
Harmon Prize winner last year, is dis- 
appointing. One would characterize his 
work then as being racial, original and 
virile. Yet his work does not entirely 
satisfy. 


Far pasture grasses grow more green 
Graze sweeter than fields nigh, 


Tempt tingle-toes beneath their clean 
New blue sky. 

Toes take the trail, miles fly, 

See them hie 

Till I snare a spark of star sheen 
In my eye. 
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Goats, Wildcats and Buffalo 


OR four nights the relief had been 

going on. The feverish activity 
would begin at dark and continue until 
the break of day. During the day 
nobody stirred. The wooded hills held 
the secret. 

A solitary goat-herd and his flock 
were the only living things in all that 
great expanse of mountain country, 
that defied the gods of war. Back on 
a green, hilly slope behind the artillery 
emplacements the flock grazed peace- 
fully every day, tended by their griz- 
ziled owner. Some of the goats were 
in full view of the Boche across the 
valley ; part of the herd was always hid- 
den by a pine-covered hill. 

This was a quiet sector—more or 
less of a rest zone for tired Boche 
troops, and a training area for Yanks. 
German ammunition was low. German 
artillery was worn out. There were 
too many other uses for it than just 
goats. Besides, one never stirred up 
anything on a quiet sector. It was an 
unwritten law. Consequently, the goats 
grazed peacefully day after day, oblivi- 
ous of the tired Boche or nervous 
Yank, From the German trenches the 
flock must have looked like little white 
stars on a green theatre curtain. 

One by one the units of the 
“Wildcat” Division from the Carolinas 
were replaced by the black battalions 
of the “Buffaloes.” Each night for the 
past week the black troops, from a 
widely scattered area, were concentrat- 


‘THE whites had taught him how to rip 
A Nordic belly with a thrust 
Of bayonet, had taught him how 
To transmute Nordic flesh to dust. 


And a surprising fact had made 
elated impress on his mind: 

That shrapnel bursts and poison gas 
Were inexplicably color blind. 


He picked up, from the difficult 
But striking lessons of the war 
Some truths that he could not forget 
Though inconceivable before. © 


And through the lengthy vigils, stuck 
In never drying stinking mud, 

He was held up by dreams of one 
Chockfull of laughter, hot of blood. 
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A Story 
By VICTOR DALY 


ing toward the front in their new sec- 
tor. They came by train, then truck, 
and finally by long night marches. Dur- 
ing the day they hid away in the heavy 
pine forests in the foot-hills of the 
Vosges. Unfriendly planes would not 
carry the news that America assembled 
her black battalions in the Haute Marne 
sector. 

In the dead of night—in the solemn, 
inky darkness of those mountain strong- 
holds, black replaced white. Sound and 
echo carried far in those hills. Never 
a voice was raised above a whisper— 
never an unnecessary word. Never an 
order, where a push or shove might do. 
Every foot-fall was guarded with the 
utmost care. Almost on tip-toe the 
thin black lines filed in, as the single 
white lines moved out. 

During the day the white goats 
grazed on in full view of the Boche. 

For four nights everything went well. 
On the fifth night the relief was to be 
concluded. The few remaining units 
completed their exchange early. The 
last “Buffalo” had taken the place of 
the final “Wildcat.” Company com- 
manders finished their check-ups and 
turn-overs, wished each other well, and 
breathed a sigh of relief. Long before 
dawn the last column of “Wildcats” 
had disappeared far down the valley, 
well satisfied that the Boche had been 
completely tricked. Officers and men 
extended congratulations to one an- 
other. Yankee brains! 


Sam Smiley 
By STERLING BROWN 
2 


On the return Sam Smiley cheered 
The dirty steerage with his dance— 
Hot stepping boy! Soon he would see 
The girl who beat all girls in France. 


He stopped buckdancing when he reached 
The shanties at his journey’s end. 

He found his sweetheart in the jail, 
And took white lightning for his friend. 


One night the woman whose full voice 
Had chortled so, was put away 

Into a narrow gaping hole 
Sam sat beside till break of day. 


Back up on the front the “Buffalo” 
Division was equally well satisfied. 
Not a man had been lost in the relief. 
Thirty thousand men had moved in and 
out, and the enemy was completely con- 
founded. Suppose that they had been 
aware of the relief. The Boche could 
have annihilated the Division in those 
pitch black hills. Miles back, the Divi- 
sion Commander penned an order to 
be sent up to the entire outfit at day- 
break. Congratulations were in order. 

Morning dawned at last. 

What were those peculiar, indiscerni- 
ble markers over the German lines? 
They had not been there the night be- 
fore. In the dim morning light they 
looked like signs. Signs? On the 
front? “What the hell!” roared a top- 
sergeant. The light was becoming 
stronger now. They were signs! All 
along the front, at regular intervals. 
The words were blurred. But the light 
was getting better all the time. The 
news flashed along the Yankee front. 
Every eye was strained to read. Yes, 
they were printed in English. Finally 
the light was strong enough. Every- 
body could read: 


“GOOD-BYE WILDCATS— 
WELCOME BUFFALOES.” 


A hand-full of black goats grazed 
peacefully in full view of the German 
trenches. The white ones were hidden 
from view by the pine-covered hill. 


He had been told what man it was 
Whose child the girl had had to kill 
Who best knew why her laugh was dumb 

Who best knew why her blood was still. 


And he remembered France, and how 
A human life was dunghill cheap, 

And so he sent a rich white man 
His woman’s company to keep. 


3 


The mob was in fine fettle, yet 
The dogs were stupid nosed, and day 
Was far spent when the men drew round 
The scrawny woods where Smiley lay. 


The oaken leaves drowsed prettily, 
The moon shone down benignly there; 
And big Sam Smiley, King Buckdancer, 
Buckdanced on the midnight air. 
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OQUR READERS SAY 





NOTE the statement in the review 

that “It does not seem to the THE 
Crisis that the work of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People receives due credit in 
this publication. We are not mentioned 
in connection with the Pan African 
Congress, or the Detroit Sweet case, 
or the Segregation ordinances, and our 
whole effort in the Anti-lynching Cam- 
paign seems to be forgotten. On the 
other hand, and quite properly, the Na- 
tional Association of Colored Women, 
and the Business League receive 
sections.” 


It appears that the reviewer did not 
make a careful examination of the 
Negro Year Book to see what it con- 
tained about the work of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People as indicated in the index. 
As a matter of fact there are more than 
eight pages in this “publication” de- 
voted to the various phases of the work 
of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People: see 
pp. 24-26, “The Capitalizing of the ‘N’ 
in Negre”’; pp. 27-28, “The Pan- 
African Congress”; pp. 28-29, “A 
Summary of Nineteen Years’ Work of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People,” in 
which the “Sweet case,” “Segregation 
ordinances” and the “Anti-lynching 
Campaign” are noted. On pp. 29-31, 
there is a full report of the Resolutions 
of the 1930 meeting of the Association. 
Also note on pp. 188-190, THE Crisis 
Awards and the Spingarn Achieve- 
ments Awards. 

In contrast to the eight pages given 
to the various aspects of the work of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, there is 
one page given to the work of the Na- 
tional Association of Colored Women 
and two pages to the work of the 
National Negro Business League. 

As to typographical errors, I have 
never read a book in which some did 
not appear. We always regret their 
appearance. 

Monroe N. Work. 


T is not true that the Liberian ruling 

gang had no other recourse than to 
engage in slavery and forced labor. 
While the prices on African products 
have been sharply lowered owing to the 
world market glut, if Liberia was in- 
telligently and humanely governed and 
had just two or three adequate arterial 
dirt roads, it could obtain far more 
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revenue than it does. This is the 
opinion of every competent economist 
familiar with conditions there. A “Y” 
shaped road with base at Monrovia, 
splitting at Naama and branching into 
the Kolahun and Sanquilly districts 
would release a stream of kola nuts, 
piassava, palm oil, rice (now imported 
by the government for its soldiers), 
cocoa and coffee into Monrovia, to say 
nothing of valuable timbers. 


\ 
YU 


It is the fault only of the Liberians 
that they have refused to properly clean 
their palm oil and grade their coffee. 
The cost is not prohibitive even for 
Liberia. The price paid for one of the 
big shining limousines in which corpu- 
lent government officials bounce along 
over the rocky streets would pay for the 
requisite machinery. It is ridiculous to 
talk about a trade conspiracy against 
Liberian products when the Dutch, 
English, Spanish, French, Portuguese, 
Germans and Syrians maintain large 
trading establishments in Monrovia, 
Robertsport, Harper and other coast 
towns for what is in effect the exchange 
of manufactured commodities for raw 
products, while half-empty steamers 
hungrily nose into every port begging 
for cargoes. Really, Doctor, your 
knowledge of West Coast economics is 
almost as faulty as you say mine is. 

I have always given the first and 
second generation of Americo-Liberians 
full credit for their thrift, industry, 
bravery and intelligence, but everybody 
knows the present crowd is not to be 


compared with its forebears. Nor is 
there any reason why we should excuse 
the crimes of the sons because of the 
virtues of their fathers. However, even 
the first colonists enslaved the emanci- 
pated natives released from prize ships 
captured by the British navy and left 
in Monrovia for protection. 

You argue, like most Negroes here, 
that the Liberians are not to be strongly 
censured for exploiting and murdering 
their native wards because white 
colonial powers do the same thing. In 
other words, that the one is no worse 
than the other. But are we not to ex- 
pect that Negro colonists who are so 
excessively religious and shout “The 
Love of Liberty Brought Us Here” will 
be more humane to their black native 
wards than would white colonists? 
Especially so when these black rulers 
boast of their race patriotism? .. . 

But even if, for the sake of argument, 
we concede that jealous, prejudiced 
whites are responsible for Liberia’s 
plight, what has that to do with the 
unpaid requisitions of food from native 
towns, the forced labor of men and 
women, the frequent beatings and kill- 
ings and the exorbitant and irregular 
taxation of the helpless and _ terror- 
stricken aborigines? No informed per- 
son will deny that these evils exist in 
the Liberian hinterland which is ruled 
by officials appointed by the Liberian 
government. 


Right is right and wrong is wrong, 
Dr. Du Bois, regardless of the color of 
the individuals or groups involved, and 
admiring you immensely as I do for 
your courage and tenacity in persist- 
ently championing the cause of colored 
peoples, I am sorry that you permitted 
your belligerent and commendable 
Negrophilism to warp your vision in the 
case of the Liberian racketeers. 


GEORGE S. SCHUYLER. 


HAVE several hundred story stu- 

dents through several southwest 
states. One is a man of part Negro 
blood, a highly educated and talented 
man, with a strong bent for story tell- 
ing. Not very long ago I edited for 
him his own story—at least he said it 
was and told it in the first person. 


He had been a prosperous Wyoming 
ranchman—or farmer as he would be 
called further east. Was single, 32 
years, farm clear, and $1,600: in the 
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DISARMAMENT 


HE Disarmament Conference in 

Geneva should have the heartfelt 
sympathy and good will of every 
colored citizen of the world. The paths 
of the colored world to civilization and 
self-development lie through peace. The 
menace to Africa and Asia, as well as to 
the working classes of the world, lies 
in battleships and armament, and the 
will to war. The moment that Europe 
begins to disarm, that moment the de- 
velopment of the darker nations begins 
in earnest. This is precisely what white 
Europe and America know and this is 
the reason that the only nation at the 
disarmament conference which comes 
with clean hands and a real desire for 
peace is Russia, led by Litvinoff. 


JAPAN AND CHINA 


I must not misinterpret the war 

in the East and be misled by de- 
liberate American propaganda. . Japan 
is seeking to seize dismembered parts 
of China nearest to her before Euro- 
pean nations can stop her as they have 
in the past. Her excuse is that China 
is helpless through civil war. China is 
seeking desperately to reorganize an 
ancient people into a modern republic, 
and she is obsessed by the idea that 
Europe and America are willing and 
eager to help her. Japan knows better. 
Japan knows that what Europe and 
America want principally in China is 
the chance to make money, and that 
this is true despite the fact that mis- 
sionaries and philanthropists from the 
white world have helped in many ways 
and done splendid work in the rebirth 
of China. In the end, if China remains 
helpless, no philanthropy will keep her 
from the continued and increased ex- 
ploitation of the West. The real prob- 
lem is, then, could China have been 
saved from exploitation if Japan 
had not made Manchuria Asiatic by 
force? Certainly, this could have been 
done if the world had disarmed and 
sought the paths of peace. But despite 
all talk, the world has done nothing of 
the sort, and Japan knows it. - 


HAWAII 


HE assault on a white woman in 
Hawaii brings this whole volcanic 
structure to the world’s notice. Hawaii 
is a volcano and a series of volcanoes 
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in more senses of the word than one. 
It is near the exact center of the 
Pacific Ocean. It was settled in pre- 
historic times by dark Mongolians 
with many evidences of a strong Negro 
strain. It was discovered by Captain 
James Cook in 1778. A company of 
missionaries landed there in 1820 and 
in 1823 came the great revival when 
the Queen and one-fifth of the popu- 
latian were converted to Christianity. 

Troubles with foreigners ensued, cul- 
minating in a revolution in 1893, which 
deposed the native Queen and made a 
missionary’s son President. Hawaii 
was annexed to the United States in 
1898. But the real conquest of Hawaii 
was the investment there of millions 
of dollars to raise pineapples, sugar, 
coffee, bananas, and other merchandise 
Nearly eight hundred thousand tons of 
sugar are annually exported and two 
hundred and thirteen million cans of 
pineapples. To raise this produce, the 
exploiters of Hawaii encouraged an 
immigration which has resulted in the 
most astonishing mixture of races 
kngwn to the modern world. 

When the missionaries arrived, there 
were 142,000 Hawaiians. Christianity 
reduced them to only 57,000 in 1872. 
Large numbers of Chinese, Japanese, 
Koreans, together with many Philip- 
pinos, Porto Ricans and Portuguese, 
were brought into the country to work 
the plantations. Today, there are 255,- 
ooo inhabitants, of whom half are of 
Japanese and Chinese descent, 8% 
Philippinos, 18% Hawaiians or part 
Hawaiian, and 21% Caucasians. 

Here in itself is a problem, because 
the new generation of Japanese, Chin- 
ese and Philippino-Hawaiians, are 
American citizens and voters, having 
been born in the Islands. We must 
add to this the fact that Hawaii is a 
naval base and has usually over fifteen 
thousand United States soldiers and 
sailors in the forts. And finally, there 
land in Hawaii each year 17,500 tour- 
ists to loll and play and spend. 

Heretofore, there has been little 
racial antagonism. Inter-marriage 
among all the races, even the few 
Negroes, has gone on. But the great 
fact and menace remains. Big business 
owns Hawaii, and its five main groups 
are the real Kings. They control the 
land and they own investments totalling 





over $300,000,000. They are there to 
make money. They are backed by the 
military power of .the United States, 
and the threat of racial antagonism 
between white and colored, is thus ever 
in the air. 

We must watch Hawaii, and in the 
present turmoil, remember two signifi- 
cant facts: First, laws against rape are 
not severe in Hawaii because they were 
originally framed to make the seduc- 
tion of native girls easy by white men. 
Not long ago, an appeal was broadcast 
in American papers to support the 
thousands of illegitimate children there 
left helpless by white soldiers and 
marines. Secondly, a society lady and 
her accomplices, who killed a. Hawaiian 
in cold blood, are today free on nomi- 
nal bail, and in all probability will never 
be punished. 

Watch Hawaii. 


TO YOUR TENTS, OH ISRAEL? 


ITH twelve million Negroes in 

America and at least ten millions 
in the adjacent West Indies, is the 
black race _ economically helpless? 
These two groups as consumers must 
at the very lowest estimate spend ten 
billion dollars a year. Perhaps the 
larger part of this expenditure is com- 
pulsory, and we have small choice as 
to where and how it should be spent. 
But there must be hundreds of millions 
where we do have choice in the direc- 
tion of its expenditure. This expendi- 
ture can and must, if we survive in 
America, be so directed as to employ 
our own muscle and brains in the pro- 
duction of the goods and _ services 
which we need. Such production de- 
mands skill, but what skill, and how 
shall we gain this skill? 

The way is clear. Our colleges are 
or may be centers of information and 
learning. They should study the facts 
concerning the consumption of goods 
by American Negroes and West In- 
dians. They should measure and make 
clear our economic demands. We have 
industrial schools. Those industrial 
schools should train young people, so 
that they would have skill to do the 
kind of work which is necessary to 
satisfy our demands. Their aims should 
not be simply to do the work and make 
the goods which white folks demand. 
Their aim should not be simply to 
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train for decadent and outworn trades 
where there is a lessening demand for 
workers. Their main object should be 
to train Negroes to supply Negroes’ 
needs. 

When we know just what our de- 
mand for goods and services is and 
when we have people trained in modern 
technique to furnish these things, we 
in turn can furnish the capital. That 
capital is simply a part of the money 
which we spend. We furnish such 
capital today to the white industrial 
world. There is no reason on earth 
why it should not be spent to establish 
a black industrial world. 

There are wise and careful students 
who claim that no such racial economy 
is possible. I take no stock in their 
pessimism. It not only is possible but 
it is already beginning and it only 
needs scientific guidance and technical 
skill to make it spread. What has been 
done by separate nations, protected by 
tariffs, can be done by separate groups, 
protected by a vast sense of desperate 
need. 

When these goods are made, they 
can be distributed by Negro business, 
built up like the C. M. A. stores. Such 
stores will meet increasing competition 
from white stores, and they are at the 
mercy of the owners of white capital. 
Nevertheless, they can meet this com- 
petition, and they can substitute col- 
ored capital for white capital, if they 
will start upon one path and that 


path demands the abolition absolutely 


of private profit: the willingness of 
young Negro managers of brains and 
skill to work for low, definite wage, 
instead of trying to emulate the whites’ 
desire for millions. We must embrace 
the ideal of poverty—not poverty that 
calls for dirt, disease and pain, but 
poverty that definitely and decisively 
puts aside the ideal of luxury, waste 
and inordinate wealth. To the ideal of 
poverty, we must add that of service, 
dedicated to the rescue of twenty-two 
millions of human beings who are 
bound to us by blood and tradition. 
Here is an economic program for times 
of depression, and it will work, if we 
work it. 
To Your Tents, Oh Israel! 


RECOGNIZING COLORED 
COLLEGES 


NOTHER silent battle for racial 
decency has been partially won 

in the United States. Standard col- 
leges and universities in America are 
rated by what are known as regional 
associations. The Association for the 
South is known as the “Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States.” For years this As- 
sociation has refused to recognize in 
any way colored colleges. They could 
not join the Association nor could they 
be rated by the Association. Some of 
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the colored colleges of the Border 
States got around this difficulty by join- 
ing Northern associations; thus, How- 
ard, Lincoln, West Virginia State 
College, Lincoln University, Mo., all 
have ratings by Northern associations. 
The other colored colleges could not 
get standing with Northern universities 
because of their lack of rating. Ap- 
peal was made by the colored colleges 
to the General Education Board, the 
Carnegie Foundation, the Phelps 
Stokes Fund and the American Medi- 
cal Association. They all of them rec- 
ognize the injustice but offered no rem- 
edy. The Association of American 
Universities was appealed to but was 
also apparently helpless. Finally, the 
Southern Association consented to dis- 
cuss with the heads of Negro colleges 
the question of the rating of these col- 
leges. They offered to consent to a 
special Negro rating of lower grade 
than the white rating. This the Negro 
college heads refused to accept. They 
wanted rating on the same terms and 
with the same conditions as white col- 
leges. Finally, the General Education 
Board made an appropriation by which 
a professor from Dartmouth was em- 
ployed to survey Negro colleges. This 
professor in December, 1930, reported 
several Negro colleges, and finally Fisk 
University and afterward Talladega 
College were given standard rating “A.” 
Four or five other colleges were given 
“B” rating and told just wherein they 
fell short of the highest rating. They 
will doubtless qualify in a short time. 
Thus, Negro colleges are at last getting 
an academic rating. But one discrimi- 
nation still stands: No Negro college 
can join the “Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States,” or have any voice in making 
the rules by which its own rating is 
determined. 


MURDER IN THE WORST 
DEGREE 


NCE upon a time THE Crisis 

killed a Bishop in its news notes. 
He protested, at first mildly and then 
indignantly. We resurrected him with 
humble apologies. I forget what ex- 
cuses we invented. They didn’t seem 
convincing, even to us. After this, we 
sobered up and have been leading an 
exemplary life until last month. Then, 
to my horror, I find that again in cold 
blood, but without malice aforethought, 
we did in our friend and fellow citizen, 
William C. Hueston, Elks Commis- 
sioner of Education and Assistant 
Solicitor in the Post Office Department 
at Washington. He uttered no protest 
but his grim silence is portentous. We 
are contrite and apologize. Our an- 
nouncement of Mr. Hueston’s death 
was premature by at least a score of 
years. When last seen, his health was 
radiant and almost contagious, and it is 
even said that he is confidently expect- 


ing to pen a few lines on our own 
demise. The Associated Negro Press, 
disbelieving the evidence of its own 
senses, wired for facts. There were no 
facts. Of course, there was a story 
back of our mistake and a long and 
pretty story! But what are excuses in 
an inexcusable world? Error is just 
error, and that’s that. And if this isn’t 
hell enough for an editor whose ac- 
curacy is his boast in four continents 
and for two decades, what is? We 
solemnly promise Mr. Hueston to write 
no further obituary of him, even though 
—which God forefend—he should finally 
conclude to die and vindicate the repu- 
tation of THe Crisis for telling the 
exact truth. 


MINERS 


BF Bipomen is an odd tendency among 
colored thinkers and writers to 
reserve comment on and sympathy 
with trade union activities, even when 
they involve the defense of colored 
men. This is unfortunate. In the 
strikes among miners in Pennsylvania 
and Kentucky during the last year, 
many colored men have been involved. 
They have suffered with their white 
fellows. They have been starved, 
beaten and killed; yet they have stood 
up staunchly for a living wage, for 
freedom of speech, for the abolition of 
feudalism. They deserve the sym- 
pathy of all men. Read this report 
from an observer on the ground at 
Pineville, Kentucky : 

I have never seen so much persecu- 
tion, so much constant repression, ruth- 
lessness, brutality and utter disregard 
of human life and property as carried 
on by the thugs and gunmen that are 
employed by the sheriff’s office as here. 
They swagger around the town and the 
hills brazen, insulting, intimidating, 
shooting and arresting. Since I have 
been here, four different men have been 
kidnapped (one of them colored) taken 
out in the hills, beaten badly and told 
that if they ever came back to Harlan 
they would be killed. An editor of a 
small town daily newspaper come here 
to gather news about the strike was 
shot from ambush. A Federated News 
reporter was taken from the court 
house in broad daylight, taken out in 
the hills, told to start down the road 
and shot in the leg from behind. A 
relief kitchen feeding hungry miners 
was blown up in the night, a Ford 
coupe belonging to the girl representa- 
tive of a relief organization was blown 
to pieces, and every day arrests are 
made so that there are now about one 
hundred men in jail including a theo- 
logical student, who was down here 
representing the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union. There are thirty of them 
being held for murder, including four 
colored men, and the rest for criminal 
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Crisis 


ALONG THE COLOR LINE 


EUROPE 


G@The Revue du Monde Noir, with ar- 
ticles in French and English, has been 
issued in Paris. The Editor is Dr. 
Sajous. 


@ Julian Huxley says of the unrest in 
the East: 

Do not let us delude ourselves into thinking 

that the African will not in time demand his 
share of self-government as the Indian has 
done. . . . The notion of Africa as a unity 
is entering the minds of its inhabitants. . 
A century ago, the Dutch at the Cape, or the 
Whites in the Southern States, quite sincerely 
believed that Black men were separated from 
White by a great gulf which could never be 
bridged. . . . Such ideas, though they linger 
on in many quarters, are simply not tenable 
today. . . . White and Black overlap largely 
in regard to intelligence, energy, ability and 
character. 


@, The Abyssinian Crown Prince, Asfao 
Wasan, is still on his trip 
through Europe. He has 
visited Egypt, France and 
England. He is only six- 
teen years of age and 
speaks French and Eng- 
lish. Two of his sisters 
and a considerable en- 
tourage accompany him. 
In London, they stopped 
at a hotel in Park Lane, 
and were received by the 
King, the Prince of 
Wales, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 


@ A typical English writer 
in Elders West African 
Review believes that the 
natives of Liberia “wish 
to be placed under white 
control.” He points out 
that “The view taken by 
the United States’ Gov- 
ernment is understand- 
able. With a vast Negro 
population, America is not 
anxious to assume the 
role of a mentor to Li- 
beria when she has such 
large numbers of Negroes 
so close at hand who can 
pass intelligent judgment 
on her actions. There were 
other, more venturesome 
days, when England 
would have indicated 
plainly that she would 
take up the work which 
lies waiting to be done in 
Liberia and would have 
seen it through.” Fortu- 
nately, the days of land- 
grabbing England are past 
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@An interesting sidelight is thrown 
upon the attitude of Europe toward 
Japan when we find that during the 
first four months of 1931, out of a 
total of nearly 18,000,000 yards of 
cotton goods imported into Kenya and 
Uganda, East Africa, over 10,000,000 
yards came from Japan. 

@ The African priest ordained by the 
Archbishop of Paris at Notre Dame in 
October was born at Sedhiou, Casa- 
mance, Senegal, French West Africa, in 
1905. One of his sisters is a nun. He 
was educated at a French university and 
studied theology with the Fathers of 
the Holy Ghost at Chevilly. Several 
other black West Africans have been 
admitted to the priesthood and ordained 
in Paris in former years. 

@The Paris Monde says brightly: 
“While the English and the French are 
blaming America for its religion of the 
dollar, we are obliged to ask in what 
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respect are the politics of France, Eng- 
land or Germany more intelligent, more 
clear, or more egotistic, on those of 
Senator Borah?” 


AMERICA 


@ The Council of Women for Home 
Missions held its annual meeting in 
Toronto, Canada; and discussed immi- 
grants, child labor, international rela- 
tions, Indians, Porto Ricans, Cubans 
and Jews. Everything, in fact, except 
Negroes. 


@ Volume Eight of the Dictionary of 
American Biography has an article on 
Josiah Henson, a fugitive slave, sup- 
posed to be the original Uncle Tom. 
He was born in Maryland, escaped 
from slavery under great difficulties, 
and went to Canada. There he 
tried to develop a community and 
found an industrial school. He visited 
Europe three times, where he was hon- 
ored by distinguished peo- 
ple and presented by 
Queen Victoria with her 
photograph framed in 
gold. 


@, The Federal Council of 

Churches reports the fol- 

lowing facts concerning 

lynching : 

Total states still having 
lynching in 

Total states free from 
lynching in 1931. 39 

Total states free "from 
lynching in 1930.. 39 

Total states free "from 
lynching in 1929.. 

Total number of victims 
in 1931 (12 Negroes, 
I white) 

i- number of victims 
in 


@, William Seabrook flew 
from Paris to Timbuctoo 
in order to get data for 
the life of Father Yako- 
ba, which he will edit for 
publication in this coun- 
try. This missionary went 
to Africa many years ago 
and married a black wo- 
man. He is an authority 
on African languages and 
history. 

@,The League for Inde- 
pendent Political Action 
has released a platform 
for the next election. It 
calls for a united Third 
Party of workers, farm- 
ers, professional people, 
small merchants, and all 
progressives who believe 
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in a planned economy. It advocates Fed- 
eral unemployment relief, an increase 
of income taxes in the higher brackets, 
a twenty-five per cent reduction in the 
tariff, a constitutional conference on 
prohibition, public ownership of Fed- 
eral bank projects, civil liberties and 
cooperation with the League of Na- 
tions. The Negro is only mentioned in 
the stereotyped demand for “economic, 
political and legal equality and the 
stopping of lynching.” 

@ January 11 was the 150th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Alexander Hamil- 
ton. Hamilton was the first United 
States Secretary of the Treasury and 
was born in the island of Nevis, Brit- 
ish West Indies, January 11, 1757. He 
was probably of Negro descent. Des- 
perate effort has often been made to 
disprove this allegation and, of course, 
in the case of an illegitimate child, 
no complete proof on either side is 
possible. On the other hand, an illegi- 
timate child in the West Indies in the 
eighteenth century was nearly always 
of Negro descent, while current legend 
reinforces this probability in the case 
of Hamilton. 


The Africo-American declares that 
Hamilton had not only a white wife 
but also a colored consort, who bore 
him two sons. One son, William, mar- 
ried a very light colored wife. He 
was the founder of the African Society 
in New York. William had two sons, 
Robert and another. The other married 
into a white family, and lived as white. 
Robert, great-grandson of Alexander 
Hamilton, died in Brooklyn last No- 
vember and left a son. 
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@The Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States, through a committee consisting 
of the Superintendent of Schools of 
Meridian, Miss., the Supervisor of 
High Schools, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, and the Dean of Emory Univer- 
sity, Atlanta, has issued its first report 
on the standing of Negro colleges. This 
report is based upon the investigation 
of Arthur D. Wright, formerly a pro- 
fessor of Dartmouth, and now at the 
head of the Jeanes Fund. The report 
says: 

“The following institutions, not mem- 
bers of the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States, having been inspected by their 
request and having submitted full and 
complete reports, have been approved 
by the Executive Committee of the 
Association for the several ratings in- 
dicated : 


STANDARD sOUn-taer COLLEGES—CLASS 


Institutions in this class meet in full the stand- 
ards set up by the Association for four-year colleges. 
Alabama— 

Talladega College, Talladega. 

Tennessee— 
Fisk University, Nashville. 


STANDARD nei COLLEGES—CLASS 


Institutions in this class do not yet meet in full 
one or more of the standards set up by the Associa- 
tion for four-year colleges, but the general quality of 
their work is such as to warrant the admission, 
without condition, of their graduates to any institu- 
tion requiring the bachelor’s degree for entrance. 
Florida— 

Florida A. & M. College, Tallahassee. 

Georgia— 

Clark University, Atlanta. 

Morehouse College, Atlanta. 

Paine College, Augusta. 

Snelman College, Atlanta. 

Kentucky— 
Kentuckv State Industrial Oollege, Frankfort, 
Louisiana. 
Xavier University, New Orleans. 








Mississippi— 


Tougaloo. 
North Carolina— 
Bennett College, 
ssrouniare. 
Johnson C. Smith Uni- 


versity, Charlotte. 
Livingstone College, 
Salisbury. 
N. C. College for Ne- 
groes, Durham. 
N. C. A. & T. College, 
Greensboro. 
Tennessee— 
Knoxville College, 
Knoxville. 
Texas— 
Bishop College, Mar- 


shall. 
Wiley Mar- 
shall. 
Virginia— ‘ 
Hampton Institute, 
Hampton. 
Virginia State College, 
Petersburg. 
Virginia Union Univer- 
sity, Richmond. 


STANDARD FOUR- 
YEAR TEACHERS 
COLLEGES — CLASS 
“R” 

Institutions in this class 
do not yet meet in full 
one or more of the stand- 
ards set up by the Asso- 
ciation for four-year teach- 
ers colleges, but the gen- 
eral quality of their work 
is such as to warrant the 
admission, without condi- 
tion, of their graduates to 
any institution accepting 
the degree from an ap- 
proved four-year teachers 
college for entrance. 
Alabama— 

Tuskegee Normal and 

Industrial Institute, 
Tuskegee. 


College, 








STANDARD TWO-YEAR JUNIOR COLLEGES— 
CLASS “A” 


Institutions in this class meet in full the stand- 
ards set up by this Association for junior colleges. 
Texas— 

Mary Allen Seminary, Crockett. 


STANDARD wos toe COLLEGES— 


Institutions in this class do not yet meet in full 
one or more of the standards set up by this Associa- 
tion for junior colleges, but the general quality of 
their work is such as to warrant the admission of 
their graduates into the junior year of any standard 
four-year college. 

Florida— 
Bethune Cookman College, Daytona Beach. 
North Carolina— 
Joseph K. Brick Junior College, Bricks. 
Texas— 
Houston Municipal Junior College of Negroes, 
Houston. 


ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOLS 


The following high schools have been fully accred- 
ited by the Association. Public high schools in this 
list are indicated by an asterisk.* 

Alabama— 

Margaret Barber Seminary, Anniston. 

Burrell Normal School, Florence. 

Ala. State Teachers College, High School Depart- 

ment, Montgomery. 

State A. & M. College, High School Department, 

Normal. 
Tuskegee Institute, High School Department, 
Tuskegee. 
Florida— 

*Booker T. Washington High School, Miami. 
Georgia— 

Georgia N. & A. College, High School Department, 

Albany. 
Atlanta University Laboratory High School, At- 
lanta. 
Kentucky— 

*Paul Dunbar High School, Lexington. 
Mississippi— 

Tomine College, High School Department, Touga- 

00. 
North Carolina— 
Brick Junior College, High School Department, 


ricks. 

Barber-Scotia High School, Concord. 

*Hillside Park High School, Durham. 

Albion Academy, Franklinton. 

*James B. Dudley High School, Greensboro. 

*William Penn High School, High Point. — 

*Booker T. Washington High School, Raleigh. 

Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia. 

*Atkins High School, Winston-Salem. 
Virginia— 

*Huntington High School, Newport News. 
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THE EAST 


@,The Editor of THe Crisis has re- 
cently been lecturing on “The Darker 
Races” at the New Haven Open Church 
Forum, Conn., and the Community 
Forums in Harrisburg and Reading, 
Pa. 

@Mr. John Matthew Moore has re- 
ceived a General Education Board 
Fellowship to study at the University 
of Paris, France, and sailed January 
15. Mr. Moore has completed the work 
for the Master’s degree at Columbia 
University and will do work toward 
the Doctor’s degree while at the Sor- 
bonne. He is on a leave of. absence 
from his position at Virginia Union 
University at Richmond, Va., where he 
is the head of the Romance Language 
Department, having been there for the 
last three years. Before going to Union 
Mr. Moore was principal of Fessenden 
Academy in Ocala, Fla., for five years, 
to which place he went after serving 
four years’ as assistant principal at 
Avery Institute in Charleston, S. C. 
Mr. Moore is a native of Meridian, 
Miss., a graduate of Talladega College, 
and served overseas as first lieutenant 
in the 365th Infantry. 

@Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Williams 
of Red Bank, N. J., have celebrated 
their golden wedding. Sixteen chil- 
dren and grandchildren and two brides- 
maids joined in the celebration. Mr. 
Williams’ son is the only colored police 
officer in Red Bank. 

(Daniel J. McCarthy is professor of 
Medical Jurisprudence in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. In his lectures 
to his large classes, including a few 
colored students, a 
particularly atro- 
cious case of incest 
among white peo- 
ple came up. Pro- 
fessor McCarthy 
commented as fol- 
lows: “Put no 
trust in such re- 
ports from a social 
worker. Splendid 
examples of rape 
can be drawn from 
lives of Negroes. 
During slavery big 
black Negroes six 
feet tall were used 
by their masters to 
have intercourse 
with women slaves 
so as to bring into 
the world strong 
healthy slaves. 
After  emancipa- 
tion, these Ne- 
groes tried similar 
acts on the white 
women. In order 
to avenge such in- 
sults white men 
form posses, cap- 
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ture their victim, tar and feather him 
and burn same to stake. Remember the 
recent case in Maryland when a Negro 
raped a white woman and was burned 
to ashes. Recently, in Chicago, three 
white men and one Negro raped a 
white woman and the penalty was justly 
inflicted, especially on the Negro. In 
North Carolina a huge Negro brutally 
attacked a small white girl and he was 
lynched. In the South, if a Negro 
even looks at a white woman in a sus- 
picious manner, he is lynched. I am 


not boosting lynching but under the 
above conditions, I believe that lynch- 
ing is justifiable.” 


THE BORDER STATES 


@The Afro-American has discovered 
that descendants of Nat Turner still 
live. Reverend John Johnson, pastor 
of the Ebenezer Baptist Church, Bal- 
timore, who died recently, was his 
grandson. Another grandson lives in 
Virginia, and there are six granddaugh- 
ters and eleven great-grandchildren, 
living in Washington and Baltimore. 


@ Professor Broadus Mitchell of the 
Department of Political Economy, John 
Hopkins University, has investigated a 
Maryland lynching. for the Federal 
Council of Churches: 


“In a sense, the Chesapeake Bay contrib- 
uted to the lynching in Salisbury. That is, 
the Eastern Shore is isolated geographically, 
and has become backward in its mental and 
spiritual development. It is probably true, as 
one of the writers prominent in the contro- 
versy over the lynching has said, that the 
Eastern Shore has suffered from the removal 
of many of its ablest young men. Allowing 
this to be true, it still must be said that the 
most sorrowful reflection is not that some 


ignorant countrymen and townsmen gave way 
to violence, but that no one from among the 
intelligent and fair-minded citizens exerted 
himself with spirit and determination to stop 
the lynching. Credit should be given to the 
two citizens (mentioned in the full report) 
who opposed the mob—one by protesting be- 
fore the hanging occurred, the other by trying 
to prevent the barbarism of the burning.” 


THE SOUTH EAST 


@Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Brooks of 
Atlanta, Ga., have sailed for Europe 
to be gone a year. Mr. Brooks is on 
leave for his sabbatical year from the 
Gammon Theological Seminary. He 
will study church history at Oxford. 
Mrs. Brooks is a daughter of the late 
William H. Crogman. 


@, The Inter-racial Forum of Atlanta 
comprises Morehouse, Morris Brown, 
and Spelman Colleges, Turner Institute, 
Gammon Theological Seminary, and 
Clark University, all colored institu- 
tions; and Stevenson private school, 
Emory Seminary, Agnes Scott Col- 
lege and Emory University, white in- 
stitutions. 


@,The language teachers of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., have organized the Crogman 
Language Club, a literary society, 
named in honor of the late Dr. W. H. 
Crogman, of Clark University, with 
Marcellus Henderson as_ president. 
This club recently entertained in honor 
of Langston Hughes. 


@ Miss Hattie V. Feger, formerly co- 
operating teacher at the University of 
Cincinnati, is now in the Department 
of Education of Atlanta University 
and of Spelman College. Miss Feger 
holds a Master of Arts degree in edu- 
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cation from the University of Cincin- 
nati. She was principal of one of the 
largest public schools in New Orleans 
previous to taking up her work in Cin- 
cinnati and is now continuing her work 
towards the doctorate. 


@The White Students’ Association 
of the University of Miami, Fla., is 
planning a Pan-American Congress, 
April 10-14. It invited the Mexicans 
but the National Students’ Federation 
of Mexico has made it plain that Mex- 
ican students cannot be represented 
there. The secretary pointed out that 
Mexican and American students were 
far apart on what Mexican students 
regard as vital issues, and until these 
divergent views are reconciled “Mex- 
ico will be unable to concur in the 
Pan-American Congress.” 

The students’ federation, the letter 
said, cannot establish or maintain rela- 
tionship with any group except upon 
an absolute basis of equality, upon 
condemnation of imperialism, upon 
“non-intervention in the politics of 
other countries” and in general upon 
understanding and recognition of “our 
respective cultures and traditions.” 

“Does the secretary know what has 
been the deportment of his country 
with relation to Nicaragua?” the letter 
asks. “Does he know the conduct of 
his country with Cuba, with Santo 
Domingo, with Porto Rico, Haiti, 
Spain, Colombia and Mexico?” 


@The North Carolina Commission on 
Interracial Co-operation held in Febru- 
ary at Greenville a conference on “Hu- 
man Relations in Agricultural Adjust- 
ments.” The particular theme was 
“The Negro in a Shifting Agriculture.” 
The call for the Conference says: 


This is not just another conference. It 
makes no attempt to cure the ills of a com- 
plicated agriculture. These are deep-rooted 
problems for the experts in that field. There 
are, however, certain human relation problems 
involved in this shift in agriculture now going 
on which cannot be overlooked. The planter, 
the time merchant, the banker, the business 
man, the educator, the minister—in fact, it 
affects all. What is happening to the Negro 
Tenant Farmer in all this change? This 
conference proposes, without apology, to con- 
centrate upon a study of “The Nearo in a 
Shifting Agriculture,” and to discover the 
effects produced upon him and how he in turn 
may affect others. It will discuss vital and 
constructive issues. An upheaval that sets 
adrift a large group of our population 
(reliably estimated to be 60,000 to 75,000) and 
compels such an army of human beings to 
find new homes this winter and spring, or to 
make radical adjustments in their present 
locations—this is a situation of tremendous 
economic and social significance to the entire 
State. As one thoughtful planter expressed 
it, “This shift in agriculture concerns both 
races, but the Negro is more seriously affected, 
and whatever happens to him will in turn 
affect agriculture.” 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


@ In the Jackson, Miss., oil field there 
are over thirty companies. The third 
largest producer of natural gas is the 
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Pioneer Oil and Gas Company, owned 
by colored people. It has six wells in 
operation. 

@The Negro Year Book, edited by 
Monroe N. Work at Tuskegee, is 
going to be translated into four dif- 
ferent foreign languages. Dr. K. W. 
Brehm of Valencia, Spain, and Mrs. 
Charlotte Raw of Frankfort, Germany, 
are doing the translations. 

@ Lexington, Ky., is a city of 45,736 
inhabitants (1930), of whom 12,759 
are colored. Recently, it has changed 
to the commission form of government. 
Eight names were nominated for the 
Board of Directors and were all elected 
in January without opposition. Among 
the eight was W. H. Fouse, colored 
principal of the Paul Laurence Dunbar 
High School. 
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@, Edward Matthews, the baritone, has 
given a recital at Fisk University. 
Langston Hughes has read his poems. 
The weekly broadcast of the Fisk 
Music School brought an invitation for 
a broadcast on a national hook-up for 
February 15. Letters and telegrams 
asking this came from 37 states. 

@, The dedication exercises of the new 
Meharry College buildings near Fisk 
University at Nashville, Tenn., took 
place November 28-29. Presidents and 
deans of numbers of colleges, medical 
schools and schools of dentistry and 
pharmacy took part in the two-day 
program. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
wrote: “Meharry may well be proud 
of what it has achieved. I have every 


confidence that this new plant will make 
it possible for Meharry to be of greatly 
enlarged service to the Negro race, and 
thus to the nation as a whole.” We 
present cuts of some of the new build- 
ings through the courtesy of the Pres- 
ident. 


THE MIDDLE WEST 


@W. D. Jackson is representative of 
the second ward in the city council of 
Alliance, Ohio. He is the first colored 
man to be a member of the council, 
He has been a resident of Alliance for 
nineteen years and is a truck driver by 
trade. 


@Celeste E. Cantrell, daughter of 
Charles F. Cantrell of Danville, II, 
died in December at the age of 22. 
She finished the high school in three 
and one-half years and was elected to 
the National Honor Society. At the 
University of Illinois she graduated 
with honor in 1930, and was elected to 
the Alpha Lambda Delta. She took 
part in many college activities and was 
a debater in the Lyceum group. For 
a year, she taught Romance languages 
in Georgia State College at Albany. 


@Amsden Oliver of the Roosevelt 
High School, Dayton, Ohio, has been 
named on the all-scholastic track and 
field squad, selected annually by the 
secretary of the A.A.U. This is the 
second time that Oliver has thus ap- 
peared. He was named as the best 
high school 100-yard, high hurdler in 
the entire nation in 1930, and had the 
same honor last year. A_ teacher 
writes : 


“Ever since he began track work, Amsden 
has taken by storm every meet he has entered, 
whether local, state, or inter-state. In spite 
of publicity, he remains altogether unspoiled. 
Besides, in a school where prejudice is ram- 
pant, he actually receives consideration; and 
by his fine example he does more to obtain 
recognition for his group than does the writer 
by precept and machination, though earnestly 
dedicated to the task. 

“Tue Crisis has been given to me for 
several years by a club of my fine boys. Only 
lack of funds and the need to help some boys 
through college keeps me from becoming a 
life member of the N. A. A. C. P. I am 
more grateful than I can say for the inspira- 
tion of the magazine, for I often feel like 
Elijah, and have need of hearing of the forty 
thousand.” 


@,The Inter-Racial Committee of the 
Ohio Conference of: Church Women, 
held January 19, 1932, in Cleveland, 
made one of the clearest and most 
straightforward pronouncements on 
race relations which we have read. 
They said: 

This Committee desires to place upon record 
as the expression of its feeling upon inter- 
racial problems a portion of the rejected 


resolutions of Group IV of the recent 
Ecumenical Conference of the Methodist 


* Church held in Atlanta, Georgia. The portion 


herewith excerpted applies to our own local 
conditions and reads as follows: 


“While we realize that there must be a 
full separation of church and state, may not 
the churches at least set themselves very 
methodically to the task of cataloging the 
specific barriers between races, wherein the 
darker races are made victims of race 
prejudice, and in pointing out these specific 
injustices, make war upon them to the end 
of extermination? 

and further, 

“We have no more striking example that 

best illustrates the present situation in 
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church and National affairs, one preaching 
brotherhood and the other freedom, than the 
example of the Priest who preached ‘Love 
God and thy Neighbor,’ and passed by a 
bleeding man on the other side of the road. 
It was the Samaritan who fulfilled the com- 
mandment, as we know, putting blood and 
life into the symbols and the word became 
‘flesh’ and dwelt among men.” 

Therefore, be it resolved that it is the 
sense of this Committee that: 


First: All committees or commissions on 
interracial problems shall be composed of an 
equal number of white and the darker races. 

Second: All races shall be admitted to all 
institutions supported by taxes, and on equal 
terms, likewise to all public places with- 
out discrimination. 

Third: They shall be admitted to theatres, 
places of entertainment, etc., i. e., to all places 
where the public is admitted for a fee, and 
that therein they shall be accorded equal treat- 
ment without regard to color. 

Fourth: Friendly relations shall be en- 
couraged in churches, all races to be welcome 
regardless of color. 

Fifth: To encourage the study by young 
people’s groups in church of all racial prob- 
lems, that a better appreciation and under- 
standing be gained. 

Sixth: Study groups in race relations be 
formed in various churches using the work 
begun in the Church of the Covenant, Cleve- 
land, as a basis and the program covering 
the work of this specific church be made 
available by printing the same in the Ohio 


News. : 
THE FAR WEST 


@The Black Dispatch of Oklahoma 
stresses the interest which the Negro 


ought to take in securing freedom of 
thought and speech over the radio. It 
says: “Perhaps governmental owner- 
ship is the way out to the solution of 
our radio problems.” 


@The Mayor of Denver, Colo., has 
just appointed Dr. T. T. McKinney to 
the staff of the Denver General Hos- 
pital. Dr. McKinney is a colored man 
and the head physician of the Amer- 
ican Woodman Fraternal Insurance 
Company. He has lived in Denver for 
six years. He is president of the local 
branch of the N.A.A.C.P. and active 
in community work. 


(Mrs. Jessie Grayson has made a 
reputation as a contralto soloist in the 
far West. She is a business woman 
and has sent a daughter through Ore- 
gon State College and a son through 
the University of Southern California. 


@, Edward D. Warren graduated from 
the Los Angeles High School in 1910. 
The first year after graduation, he se- 
cured a position as chemist in an oil 
refinery. He then worked in the oil 
fields in Alma, California, and after- 
ward in Oil City, Louisiana. During 
the depression of 1921, he returned to 
California and has since been employed 
by the Gilmore Oil Company as manu- 
facturing chemist. 
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WEST AFRICA 


@T. D. Mweli Skota has edited a 
“Who’s Who of Black Folk in Africa,” 
which is the first reference book of the 
kind for the dark continent. 


@, The imminent bankruptcy of Ger- 
many is of great importance to black 
West Africa because Germany in the 
past has annually bought many millions 
of dollars worth of West African 
products. 

@Mr. R. C. Nathaniels, a West 
African composer, is at present in 
Vienna, where he is giving recitals. 

@, The wedding of Miss A. Sawyer and 
Mr. H. Faulkner, took place November 
I at the College Chapel, Freetown, 
Sierra Leone, and was a gala occasion 
because of the prominence of the par- 
ticipants. 

@ In the last English New Year’s hon- 
ors, the Order of the British Empire 
was conferred on Mr. John Glover- 
Addo, and a King’s Police Medal to 
Police-Sergeant Tibo Moshi of the Gold 
Coast. 

@A most interesting photographic 
competition has been carried on by the 
Eastman Kodak Company all over the 
world. From West Africa, especially, 
have come some charming pictures. 
Among them is a photograph of Chief 
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Interior of the first nationally owned and nationally operated Colored Merchants’ Association store, New 


York Avenue, Jamaica, Long Island, New York. 
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C. Benjamin Curley is in charge of the store. 
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Zunon Medjei of Porto Novo, Dahom- 
ey. He is one of the grand old men 
of Africa and under the French gov- 
ernment rules and holds court. His 
photograph, taken by F. J. MacDonald 
of Accra, took first prize and $150 and 
a bronze medal in the West African 
section. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


(Father W. A. Cotton has written a 
book on “Racial Segregation in South 
Africa.” He proposes mass segrega- 
tion, drawing a line between a black 
state toward the north and a white 
state toward the south in South Africa. 
@A buried city has been discovered in 
the Orange Free State near the town 
of Heilbron. There are remains of an 
ancient architecture, extending two 
miles in length, with unmistakable 
signs of a civilization akin to that of 
Zimbabwe. There is evidence of metal 
smelting, showing that the inhabitants 
had progressed beyond the stone age. 
The walls and roofs are of stone with- 
out cement, and there are evidence of 
two distinct races, one tall, like the 
Bantu, and the other small, like the 
Bushman. 

@D. D. Tengo Jabavu, a professor of 
the native college of South Africa, has 
been visiting in England and America. 
He has had conferences with the Inter- 
national Institute of African Languages 
and Cultures, the Society of Friends 
and many church bodies. He confirms 
the fact that when the Rockefeller 
Foundation offered the Union of South 
Africa $300,000 to train Negro physi- 
cians, the Union Government refused the 
gift on the ground that it would advance 
Africans too quickly! There are only 
five Negro physicians in South Africa, 
while at least 1,000 are needed. 


EAST AFRICA 


@ Norman Leys, the strong defender of 
the black man in Kenya, has written an- 
other book, “A Last Chance in Kenya.” 
He says that the European pays on an 
average of $180 tax on an income of 
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$3000, whereas the unfortunate native, 
with a maximum family income of 
$22.50 a year, actually has to pay in 
one way or another something like 
$7.50, or one-third of his total income! 
“What this means to a native can be 
gathered from the tragic and moving 
story of the Kavirondo’s suicide, as set 
forth in the first chapter of the book.” 


(It has been found from recent ex- 
cavations in East Africa that the history 
of man there goes back to an age in 
evolution far greater than evidence 
found anywhere else in the world has 
shown or suggested. Dr. L. S. B. Leak, 
who has been making studies in 
Tanganyika, comes to this conclusion. 


(Cloves come from Zanzibar. The 
people of Zanzibar and the neighboring 
island of Pemba were forced by the 
Sultan in the beginning of the Nine- 
teenth Century to plant clove trees. 
The land upon which the trees grow 
is owned by Arab and Negro freehold- 
ers and Zanzibar is ruled by a native 
Negroid Sultan under the overlordship 
of the British. Twenty million pounds 
of cloves are exported from Zanzibar 
annually. Most of it goes to the East 
and the trade with Japan and other 
eastern countries is increasing. 


@ The Portuguese Government has au- 
thorized measures to finance the Zam- 
bezi Bridge. This will be the longest 
bridge in the world and contracts for 
the beginning of it have been placed. 
The bridge will be 11,650 feet in length 
and will cross the lower Zambezi from 
Mutarara to Sena. There will be 33 
main spans and 6 approach spans. 
When the bridge and railway are com- 
pleted, this will make an unbroken rail- 
road from Beira to Lake Nyasa. The 
bridge will take about four years to 
build. 


WEST INDIES 


@In celebration of the Centenary of 
the union of three colonies into British 
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Who’s 
Who 


EARL A. CORNELIUS (Concert tenor; 
teacher of voice, theory and languages). Box 
135, 181 West 135th Street, New York City. 


THE FRIENDS OF LIBERIA. Hear the 
truth about Liberia. Distinguish facts and 
fancies. We are now booking a nation-wide 
tour for the summer months. We also pro- 
vide qualified speakers on the Republic’s 
problems for debate or lecture on short notice, 
For terms apply to Post Office Box 351, 
Lincoln University, Pennsylvania. 


MAURICE HUNTER (Pantomime). Unique, 
impressive, original characterizations, includ- 
ing dramatizations of folk songs. Silent 
drama recitals that give vivid portrayals of 
unusual characters. Programs are done to 
musical accompaniment. Now booking for 
winter season. Address: 215 West 57th 
Street, New York City. 


JOHN K. JOHNSON (Reader and Humor- 
ist). Programs are entertaining and varied, 
descriptive of all forms of Negro life as well 
as dialect. Masterly interpretations of Dun- 
bar’s works. Summer engagements arranged 
at reasonable rates. Address: 537 Grove St., 
Sewickley, Pa. 


SONOMA C. TALLEY (Concert pianist; 
teacher of piano, voice and theory). Recitals 
arranged. For summer studio rates. Address: 
79 St. Nicholas Place, New York City. (Tele- 
phone, BRadhurst 2-6027.) 


WESLEY I. HOWARD. Concert Violinist. 
For terms and dates address Box 200, 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia. 


LUVENA WALLACE DETHRIDGE (Con- 
cert soprano). Open dates for recitals. Address: 
Richmond, Indiana. (Telephone 2424.) 


HELEN HAGAN (Concert pianist). Bachelor 
of Music, Yale University and graduate from the 
Scola Cantorum, France. Has returned to the 
concert stage. Recital schedule in preparation. 
Park Square Building, Morristown, \ 

ORRIN C. SUTHERN (Concert organist). 
St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, Cleveland. Col- 
league of the American Guild of Organists. 
Address: 10214 Adams Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
(Telephone Henderson 8302.) 


JOSEPH H. DOUGLASS, (Violinist). Rendi- 
tions of own compositions on scenes at a Georgia 
Camp Meeting. Now booking—Season 1931-32. 
Address: 1806 11th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


FLORENCE COLE-TALBERT, (Soprano). 
Gperatic Arias. Full recital programs. For 
Engagement schedule write: 591 Mississippi 
Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


MINNiE BROWN (Soprano; teacher of voice). 
Recitals arranged. 165 West 136th Street, New 
York City. (Telephone AUdubon 38-8128.) 


EUGENE L. HENRY—(Writer of Songs and 
Music Publisher.) Ultra-modern concert ar- 
rangements of popular music. Q.R.S. player 
piano rolls, 75c; Sheet Music, 30c. Main 
office: 1587 Broadway, New York City. 


JESSIE ZACHERY (Soprano). Concerts, 
oratorios, recitals. Now booking season 
1931-32. 321 Edgecomb Avenue, New York 
City, Telephone Bradhurst 2-7437. 


(Listing at $1 per month) 
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Guiana, there has appeared a_ book 
edited by Mrs. Marian G. Rockliffe. 
It has interesting articles on women’s 
work and a foreword by the wife of the 
governor. It is written entirely by 
colored women. 

GA conference of the peoples of the 
Carribean is to be held March 20-27. 
It will study the economic relations be- 
tween American countries, the interven- 
tion of the United States into Haiti, 
Nicaragua, Porto Rico and Cuba and 
the inter-oceanic canals. It has issued a 
bibliography of books and magazine 
articles on the various subjects of dis- 
cussion, 

@, President Hoover is slowly but surely 
carrying out his policy in Haiti. Re- 
cently, the Haitian National Guard, 
under command of Major Fernand M. 
La Fontante, a Haitian, replaced United 
States Marines in the military depart- 
ment of the West. The transfer was 
made with impressive ceremony, at- 
tended by United States officials and the 
President of the Republic. Thus two 
of the five military departments are 
now in the hands of Haiti. Most im- 
portant, however, is the transfer of 
fiscal control, which has not yet been 
attempted. 


POSTSCRIPT 
(Continued from page 94) 


syndicalism and other charges. The 
only reason that nothing has happened 
to me is that I do not go into Harlan 
unless accompanied by the lawyer, and 
the other day, although he is quite 
prominent in the community and a so- 
called distinguished member of the bar, 
a stench bomb was thrown in his auto- 
mobile while he was parked in front of 
the courthouse, he himself being 
engaged in trying a case. By this you 
may be able to get a glimpse of the 
conditions. 
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BuRRELL MEMorIAL Hosprran 
Roanoke, Va. 


Fraternal Hospital School 


Offers three years’ course to High School Grad- 
uates in General Nursing to young women, be- 
tween the ages of 19-35, in an accredited 
modern class rooms, Ideal Nurses Residence with 
Tennis Court. Uniforms and Text books furnished, 
tlso affiliation with 3800 bed Hospital. 


Apply to Supt. 
42 Dorsey St.. MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


The Whittaker Memorial Hospital 


accredited school for nurses 


Offers a three year course in general nursing to 
High School graduates over eighteen years of age; 
monthly cash allowance. 


Apply to M. R. Holmes, R.N. 
Supt. of School of Nursing 
1014 29th STREET NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 


LEARN TO DRIVE 
THE JACKSON WAY 


Scientific Instructions That 
Get Results. 


Individual Instructions. 


Permits Secured Students. 


JACKSON 
AUTO SCHOOL 


2460 Seventh Ave., Room 42 
(at 143rd St.) 
Telephone Edgecombe 4-6658 


YOUNG MEN! 


When in Chicago stay at the Y.M.C.A. Com- 
fortable rooms, cafeteria, gymnasium, natato- 
rium. Employment Bureau for members. 


For further information address 


Y. M. C. A. 


3763 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


CO-OPERATION f 
WILL WIN e 


IGGER 
ETTER 
USINESS 


to create 
more and 
better jobs 


Harlem Business Men’s Club 
Colored Merchants Association 
Harlem Housewives’ League 


KEEP UP YOUR APPEARANCE! 
TRY THE 


QUALITY BEAUTY SALON 


WHERE QUALITY PREVAILS 
REDUCED PRICES! NO WAITING! 


2311 SEVENTH AVE., N. Y. C. 
PHONE: BRad-2-9046 


BEAUTY? 


No, we cannot all be beautiful 
but we can be neat and attrac- 
tive. Let Mrs, Lyons show you 
how. 


I F your Hair is De and Wey. or if you are 
* bothered with Falling Hair, Dandruff, Itch- 
ing Scalp or any Hair Trouble, We want you to 
try a jar of EAST INDIA HAIR GROWER. 
The Remedy contains medical properties that 
go to the roots of the Hair, stimulate the 
skin, helping nature do its work. Leaves the 
hair soft and silky. Perfumed with a balm of 
a thousand flowers. The best known remedy 
for Heavy and Beautiful Black Eye-Brows. 
Also restores Gray Hair to its Natural Color. 
Can be used with Hot Iron. 


PRICE SENT BY MAIL, 56c. 
10c. Extra for Postage 


AGENTS OUTFIT 
1 Hair Grower, 1 Temple Oil, 1 Shazm- 
oe, 1 Pressing Oll, 1 Face Cream and 


irection for Selling. $2.00, 250 Bxtts 
for Postage. 


S. D. LYONS 


316 N. Central, Dept. B. 
OKLAHOMA CITY. OKLA. 


Mention THE CRISIS as a favor to our advertisers and to us 
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Spero and Harris. The Black 
Worker. Columbia University Press. 
1931. $4.50. 

REVIEWED this book for THE 

NATION soon after it appeared and 
had forgotten that I had not mentioned 
it in THe Crisis. It is a book that 
marks a new era in the beginning of 
scientific study of the economic devel- 
opment of the American Negro. The 
Negro has usually been studied from 
the point of view of religion, humanity 
and sentiment “The Philadelphia 
Negro” and “The Atlanta University 
Studies” began a comprehensive statisti- 
cal study, chiefly from the point of view 
of the Negro group. We have here a 
re-orientation which avoids the previous 
provincialism of our point of view. 

A young Negro Doctor of Phil- 
osophy, working in collaboration with a 
Jewish scholar, studies the Negro as a 
worker among workers; studies the 
labor movement as a great economic 
phenomenon, touching the Negro 
worker as well as the white worker. 
The study begins with the important 
facts of competition between white and 
black labor in slavery, and then studies 
the Negro worker during the rise of 
trade unionism, considering him as an 
industrial reserve, and in relation to 
the various Communistic movements. 
The last part deals with Negro labor 
since the war. Three quotations will 
show the penetrating analysis and valu- 
able conclusions of this work: 

“The ideal of an independent black 
economy within the confines of the 
white is a living force in every black 
community in the land. Yet how such 
an independent economy is to rise and 
function when the white world outside 
controls credit, basic industry, and the 
state is something which the sponsors 
of the movement prefer to ignore. . . . 

“A labor movement built upon the 
principle of working class unity would 
of course take the Negro into its ranks 
and fight to raise the general standard. 
Self-protection alone should dictate such 
a course. But the white worker, shar- 
ing the prejudice of the rest of the 
white world, balks at the bugaboo of 
‘social equality’ and persists in relegat- 
ing the black laborer to a place of per- 
manent inferiority... . 

“But side by side with all these forces 
are tendencies in other directions which 
in time may destroy their potency. 
Most important is the machine, which 
is rapidly changing the meaning of skill 
and obliterating old craft lines. The 
machine, rather than any concept of 


working-class unity or industrial 
brotherhood, will compel the official 
labor movement to change its structure 
and policy if it is not to generate into a 
mere social relic.” 

We strongly recommend this book 
for reading, particularly by those 
American Negroes who do not yet 
realize that the Negro problem is 
primarily the problem of the Negro 
workingman. 


The Negro Family in Chicago. By 
E. Franklin Frazier. University of 
Chicago Press. $3.00. 


HE distinctive contribution which 

Franklin Frazier has made to the 
study of the Negro is in methodology. 
To quote his own words: 

“The majority of studies of Negro 
life have taken the Negro group as an 
undifferentiated mass and compared it 
in respect to crime, poverty, delin- 
quency, family disorganization, etc., 
with the white group. These compari- 
sons, which have usually indicated a 
greater amount of social disorganization 
in the Negro group than in the white 
population, have often furnished oc- 
casions for defensive statements on the 
part of Negro leaders and offered a sort 
of confirmation of the views of some 
white critics that the Negro lacked the 
moral qualities required for survival in 
Western civilization. 

“The assumption of the present study 
has been that the career of the Negro 
in America has not only brought about 
considerable social disorganization but 
has created wide differences in cultural 
development which are obscured by 
treating Negroes as a homogeneous 
group. While the emancipation of the 
slaves and the urbanization of the 
Negro population during the past four 
decades, which culminated in the north- 
ward migrations, have tended to 
destroy whatever stability in family and 
other social relations the Negro has 
been able to achieve, these crises have 
offered an opportunity for the more in- 
telligent and efficient elements in the 
population to escape from the tradi- 
tional status of the masses and acquire 
a higher level of culture. Therefore, it 
has seemed that the important problem 
in studying the Negro is to discover 
and get a measure, if possible, of the 
process by which these small elements 
succeed in escaping from the condition 
of the masses. This could be done only 
by breaking up the Negro population 
into small enough units so that social 
and cultural differences could become 
distinguishable.” 


Spend Your Vacation 
IN 
EUROPE 


Sixth Annual European Tour 
of the 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
Sailing June 29 on the “Paris” 


A unique travel-opportunity 
. . . twenty-eight days, with a 
delightful motor tour through 
the lovely English Countryside 


and a week in France. 


$389 


Extension Tours to Switzerland, 
Germany, Holland and Belgium 


Special Study Courses offered in 
connection with the Tour, with Col- 
lege Credits Available 


Travel Management of 
THOS. COOK & SON 
WAGONS—LITS INC. 
For full information, write 
A. OGDEN PORTER 


512 West 122nd St., 
New York City 


Just Off the Press! 
* 


‘World’s Greatest 
Men of © 


African Descent”’ 


An amazing array of the lives of black 
men of every land, every age, every 
calling, who have attained greatness, 
comparable with the world’s acclaimed 
Caucasians. Great Pharaohs, con- 
querors, poets, musicians, founders of 
religions, kings, and commander-in- 
chiefs of white armies. Written and 
compiled after years of travel and re- 
search by the well-known author, trav- 
eler and journalist. 


J. A. ROGERS, 


Author of “From Superman to 
Man,” etc. 


Illustrated throughout with photo- 
graphs of many rare and priceless orig- 
inal paintings, prints, and statues. 


$1.00 — By Mail, $1.10 
In Lots of Ten, $6.50 


‘Write J. A. ROGERS 
2293 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
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The application of this method has 
made a most interesting book based 
upon wide study of statistics and litera- 
ture and upon careful social measure- 
ments. The first part of the book re- 
views the older conclusions concerning 
Negro sex morals and a study of the 
Negro family in Africa, in slavery, and 
since Emancipation. Then comes a 
statistical study of the Negro family, 
followed by a study of the Negro 
family in the city. The last part studies 
the growth of new family traditions. 
The book is a most painstaking and 
illuminating piece of work, and an ex- 
ample of the new social and economic 
study. 

W. E. B. D. 


Human Builders. By Sadie I. Daniel. 
Associated Publishers. Washington, 
D.C. $2.15. 


HIS is a short study of seven living 

colored women who have done out- 
standing work. They include three 
teachers, a banker, and three social 
workers. It is full of interesting 
material. 


Health Talk Projects. By G. D. 
Brock. A. S. Barnes and Company, 
New York. 


R. BROCK is a professor at 

the colored West Virginia State 
College and his book is a laboratory 
method of teaching health. It is con- 
ventional, condemning tea and coffee, 
but excellently arranged with bibliog- 
raphies and subjects and provocative 
ideas. 


ENERAL WADE HAMPTON 

rose to speak—a splendid man, a 
perfect specimen of manhood and vigor. 
The hardships of the war through 
which he had passed seemed to have 
had but little effect upon him. He 
was a fluent speaker. In a forceful 
manner he told of the sad conditions 
in which the affairs of the state then 
stood. Our only desire he said, was 
to save our dear old state from utter 
ruin, Then, raising his right hand to 
heaven he said these very words as 
near as I can recollect, “If I am 
elected governor, I swear to God that 
not one right or privilege that you now 
enjoy shall be taken from you!” 

I believe, in fact I know he was 
sincere, and while I did not vote for 
him I honored his sincerity. But he 
had made pledges for his people which 
they failed to keep. The immediate 
result of his election was the* passing 
of restrictive measures aimed exclu- 
sively at the Negro. The brave old 
general lived to see the day when he, 
like his pledges, was laid aside—a sol- 
dier and a gentleman. 

“Before the War and After’ by 


Sam ALECKSON 


March, 1932 


The Negro’s Biography of 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


SET MY PEOPLE FREE 


by WILLIAM E. LILLY 
Noted Chicago Lawyer 





OR the first time, the life of Lincoln has come from the 

pen of a Negro. This biography is complete from the 
birth of the Great Emancipator to the time that he took 
up the office of President of the United States. In par- 
ticular, Mr. Lilly presents the formative period of Lin- 
coln’s life, the times he made a direct contact with slave 
life in the Union and his reaction to it. A fascinating, 
authentic biography, that every Negro should read. 
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$2.50 at all booksellers 
FARRAR & RINEHART, 9 E. 4st Street, N. Y. 








THESE BOOKS 


Merit Your Attention 


THE NEGRO MOTHER 
and other dramatic recitations 
by Langston Hughes 
Dark Youth, Broke, The Big-Timer, and other in- 
spiring, humorous, and dramatic poems suitable for 
ones aloud. With decorations by Prentiss 
aylor. 
THE GOLDEN STAIR PRESS 
23 Bank Street, N. Y. C. Price 25c, 


NOT 
WAR 


-a-neqgro-nevel.of. 
sthe.morld.war-by- 


“VIC TOR- DALY: 
echristopher- publishing, house. 


8 2 hk Ub oe .--- 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 
By Elizabeth Keckley 
A book that tells of 30 years as a slave and four 
years in the White House with Lincoln. 
Price $3.00 
STANSIL AND LEE, Pub. 
269 Clinton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 














LIVE AGENTS WANTED 


FOR 


Adam vs. Ape-Man 
and Ethiopia 

Startling Race Facts—A History 

of Mankind 
BY 

Edward A. Johnson, LL.D. 
President Hoover writes the first letter about the book. J. E. Spingarn, Pres. 
; A. C. P.; Cleveland G. Allen, N. Y. Correspondent, Chicago Defender; 
Raleigh News-Observer, leadin white daily, and many others praise it. 
William J. Schieffelin writes, “ i 
ernly saeutine,” Dr. W. E. B 









am reading it a second time.” “It is mod- 
i Du Bois. Big Commissions to Agents. Single 


Negro NOT next to the ape, according to science. African commander of a 
“thousand thousand” men. African City of a hundred | ome, Ethiopian tem- 
ples and pyramids and Sphinx, the grandest and most colossal architecture the 
world ever knew. Thin lips, straight hair classify other races next to the ape 
but not the Negro. 


Address E. A. JOHNSON, 17 West 132nd St., New York City 
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RECLUS 
(Continued from page 83) 


to the Negro race. He published a 


pamphlet on Miscegenation in 1864. 


He was a great man; a great leader ; 
a great scientist. Clara Mesniel in 
reminiscences published in Monde tells 
of her last interview with him: 


“He drew up a chair for me and 
seated himself upon a lounge near me, 
holding my hand in his. He lifted his 
eyes toward heaven, an April sky, 
marvelously limpid, and he began to 
talk of his dead wife Jeannie. He drew 
a radiant portrait that I cannot repro- 
duce but which painted a young and 
charming woman endowed with all the 
qualities most fitted to create happiness 
about her, goodness, grace, personality, 
the spirit of sacrifice, together with a 
lively and spiritual intelligence. He 
went on to say: ‘And now she is no 
more. We must not give ourselves to 
great grief but rather prepare for death. 
Learn, study, enrich yourself in every 


Particular People Take Note! 
Coffo Hair Dressing Will Please You! 


Years of practical experience in Beauty Treatment and extensive 
experiments are behind every package of COFFO HAIR DRESSING. 
Because of this it fills every requirement of the perfect preparation. 


COFFO keeps hair in place all day. 
COFFO is easily and quickly applied. 
COFFO leaves hair looking naturally straight. 


COFFO never discolors the most sensitive 
hair. 


COFFO is pleasingly scented. 

COFFO gives the effect you want. 

COFFO is not ‘“‘messy.”’ 

COFFO is guaranteed to straighten your hair. 


Hair texture varies. The dressing 
that is ideal for one person might 
not serve another. Because of this 
COFFO HAIR DRESSING is made 
in two grades: Regular and Double 
Strength. . Regular is designed for 
hair easily controlled. Double 
Strength conquers stubborn hair. 


way. Listen to divine music. Admire sincuadiaceuaantincir anlage athens For best’ results shampoo the hair 


the great works of art, present and past. and apply COFFO HAIR DRESSING while hair and scalp are moist. 
All that we have accumulated about Then comb lustrous, straight, natural hair. . 

us of richness, aids in sustaining us dur- If your local druggist can not supply you with COFFO HAIR 

ing moments of great distress. That, DRESSING, order direct from the manufacturers. Send 50c in 

and especially the wealth of a sympathy coin or stamps for a generous package. 

like yours, my friend.’ I had come to COFFO MANUFACTURING CO Atlantic City, 
console him, but it was he who spoke e Now Sarney 
the words of strength and encourage- 


ment.” Service that Satisfies HUNT PRINTING COMPANY 


Printers to Particular People 





Enhancement Superb Laundry Co., Inc. 34 W. 136th Street 


8 West 140th St. New York NEW YORK CITY 
perenne Phone: BRadhurst 2-4309 ~~ Telephone Tillinghast 5-9695 


To Mr. Joseph H. Douglass after an 
unforgettable evening of music. 


pantera the face of the oslound READERS OF THE CRISIS rae 
violinist 


As he drew forth harmonies, filched by SRERST TOC AD SANE WET $Iloo 


Dvorak, REAL LIFE INSURANCE rx: Month 


From the time-honored wood. Amount of Insurance You Get NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION—NO RED TAPE—FULL CASH SURRENDER 
for $1.00 Per Month VALUE—POLICY ISSUED ON LEGAL RESERVE BASIS 

: Ant. of Amt. Amt. f Don’t go around unprotected another day. Read the table, at left, and find 
I read there that for which I had been i Dou! s Nat. «the age of the person to be insured. The figures alongside tell you how much 
searching Indem insurance is received for $1.00 per month. Note that you get twice as much if 
" ’ death is due to an accident and three times as much if death is due to travel 

The sign of the lovely sequestered people, accidents. Once insurance is secured at the present age, the cost never 
Of the people sealed away. 


Bes 
38 


up. It is your duty as husband or wife to have your family protected. 
in the coupon with $1.00 TODAY and be safe. 


Read What Others Say 

Too much cannot be said concerning your wonderful Insurance Co. Your 
of my claim made me very happy.—Mrs, I. M. Johnson, 623 
le Rock, Ark. 
I rvice is most mpt and courteous. I recommend 

, 4802 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 
Insurance Co. may ever go on being success- 
with its service.—Garther & Elizabeth Marshall, 
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Of an island inundated by a roaring 
white population, 

Where full-throated songs are sadly muted, 

Whispered to dark ears only. 


aegsazeses 
aneeedt 


: === == =MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY*=“==<== 
UNDERWRITERS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
3218 South Michigan Boulevard, Dept. C., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: I want to take advantage of your offer of a Special Life In- 
surance Policy without medical examination or red tape of any kind. I en- 
close check or money order for $i to pay for first month’s premium. 


Of a world which my fancy longs to enter, 

Exchange glance for glance with heavy- 
lidded eyes, 

Dally with purple-shadowed hair. 
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Of a continent waiting for discovery, Write name in full—Do not use initials. 
A place of heart-break, prayer and 
laughter, 


Invisible but near. 
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Reses 
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Date of Birth 


Beneficiary 
(Write here the full name of the persons to whom you want 
insurance paid at your death) 

NOTE — This insurance will become effective if and when issued by the 
Underwriters Mutual Life Insurance Company at its Home Office in Chicago. 
A short-form application for this insurance will be mailed to applicants in 
accordance with requirements. The Underwriters Mutual Life Insurance 
Company reserves the right to reject any application for this Insurance for 
any cause whatsoever, and in such cases will return to the applicant the 
full amount of the payment sent with this Coupon. This offer open only to 
persons between 9% and 50 years of age. Only one Policy to a person. 
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When shall a few of us go to seek our 
kindred, 

Riding intrepidly over the white-crested 
waves 

With our garlands of greeting? 
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OUR READERS SAY 
(Continued from page 92) 


MORTICIANS 


Phone Edgecombe 9049 Beautiful Chapel! Free 
bank. Decided to put tenants on the RODNEY DADE & BROS. 
farm and: himself devote his time to Efficient and Reliable Service « 
literary pursuits. Met an Indiana white 2244 Seventh Avenue New York City 


.w ; (Corner of- 132nd St.) 
couple who contracted to become his ten Prices te evict all 


ants for a year. Wife full habited and Our references—anyone of the many we have served 


of strong sexual lure; set out to gold- E. W. WAINWRIGHT & SON 
dig him so adroitly that he did not ep Mish, Phone UNDERTAKERS, INC. 

realize it. She worked him for all sorts HARRY EC SEASE. 4 FUNERAL HOME 

of household and personal gifts. Be- 162 West 136th St., New York City 
fore the end of the year, his bank Unidertalier and og 


account was gone and he woke up to aaso-tth a a 
the need for getting out from under her ow tan Oy er “Wok Ga Phone: Edg-4-1086 

clutches. When her husband wanted to 

renew the lease another year he declined, M. WILLIAMS 


explaining the need of working the place Funeral Director KERR’S KILL-A-KOUGH 


himself. They said nothing but at once Calis Promptly Attended To lal} mai oc ntrdie. Sutabl Ghed ao 


she swore out a warrant for his arrest Lady Attendant and bronchial irritations. 


~ ‘ . 24 B. 130th St. New York City 35c delivers a bottle anywhere in the 
charging him with assault and rape. (Formerly 216 W. 62nd St.) United States. 


Only I n is high standing as an upright and Phone Harlem 7-6490 Money refunded if not satisfied with results. 
Add Dr. Kerr, 723 George St., 

substantial business man saved him from re? Deki 

lynching. As it was he was sent up for Experience Is the Best Teacher 


seven years. After he had been rail- aoe Undertaking & Embalming Co., om 


roaded, she confessed she had not in- Main Office: 107 W. 136th Street . 
tended to more than frighten him into Sant one en 


wer ‘ ss BRANCH OFFICES 

2 ‘ammels, Long Islan 
continuing as her “angel and paramour. 292 Livonia, Ave Hammels, Long Island 
I edited the story but advised the author W. B. Carter, Mer. Beach 84th St. 


: Wn. Hill, Mer. 
it would not be easy to find a sale for it. 


——_—., Oklahoma. MAMIE R. WHITE 


LICENSED UNDERTAKER — NOTARY PUBLIC 


Courtesy, Satisfaction and Economy 


20 West 130th St. 2169 Fifth Avenue FUNERAL SUPPLIES 
Phone HAriem 7-4486 Phone Tillinghast 5-8016 
NEW YORK CITY 


for 


BUSINESS CARDS, any quantity. Discriminating Morticians 
$1.75 per 1,000 
GREETING CARDS, any Tanttey. A WIDE variety of wood and 


per doz. up metal caskets is in stock at all 
ALL WOOL SUITS, OVERCOATS. times. 
$19. Made to measure 


RAIN COATS, Men, Women, Children. PECIAL orders receive immediate 
$3 up. Made to order and skillful attention. 


WASHABLE UNIFORMS, white and colors. 


, ROMPT delivery by factory truck 
WHITE MAN’S DAUGHTER oc py lee veneered ~— = E is available in New York City, 


° Washington and other centers. 
Contiaaad tome pond ELECTRIC SUN LAMPS, for medical 

; ( f ? ge 89) ee eer mt Oe A COMPLETE selection of Sup- 
tions. Your book stirs the tumult Cc. A. HARRIGAN _ plies, Robes, Fluids, etc., always 
within me, and gives me courage to | 5 East 135th St.. Suite 4, New York City available. 
struggle on to reach my goal. No Catalog. hae aan 5.3003 Price List. HE Waits Largest Colored 

; Funeral Supply ouse—over 

or making an effort to be flattering. DO YOU WANT TO MAKE invites your patronage and promises 
These were my thoughts concerning MONEY? every consideration. 

your book, before I had any idea it il Write for Catalogue 
would be my good: fortune to receive an se 
edition of “The Souls of Black Folk” THE CRISIS W. A. TOOKS 
from you. Nor am I being swayed by in your neighborhood, among your F 1s li 
a moment of chance emotions. I wish friends, throughout your commun- unerat supplies 


you to know my opinion of you and ity. 1041-45 S. Colorado St. 


. ° -% ‘ 1707 Washington Ave. 
your book, since it is not impossible but 4 liberal commission is allowed on . Philadelphia, Pa. os 


highly improbable that I shall ever have each copy. 
an opportunity to know you personally. Write for an agent’s application at 
Should the day come that I would onee. ulin 1980 Park Ave., cor. 133 St. 


cease to hate, rebel and struggle against CIRCULATION DEPT. New York City 


submission and servitude, I shall count Room 405, 69 Fifth Ave., New York 
all things lost. 
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more money as our agent than you can with any Cc Tooks, W. A. (Funeral Supplies) eer eceveeveses 105 
other line. Just send me your name and address HERE Underwriters’ Mutual Life Insurance Company.. 104 
and I’ll tell you ho can h : Mig Union University......... an 
. yor w you can have a permanent, 7 ; ’ De Abonnie Teachers’ Agency. 76 
profitable business of your own. Hundreds of Murrays Superior Pressing Oil Wainwright & Son, Inc....... 105 

folks just like yourself make big money doing The only pressing oil with Cocoa- Sie en ae 2 

i Oil base. D b d ittaker emoria Ps» ptt 44 05204-00055 | 
this — pleasant work, and the same opportu- of hair. sas as clk ae ine aaa Young Men’s Christian Associations. Inside Back Cover 
nity is open to you. keeps hair beautiful. Price..... 50c YC. A, Cleieage, TROD. ..0. cc vcscccccs 101 
EASY WORK — BIG PROFITS Y. W. C. A. Vocational Trade School.......... 75 


Murrays Superior Complexion 


Powder 
Prevents blackheads and coarse 
skin, Stays on smooth and even, 
Five rare shades: Creole Olive, 
Spanish Brown, Georgia Peach, 
Rachel and Flesh, Price... .- 50c 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 

As General Sales Manager of this big company 
distributing MURRAYS SUPERIOR TOILET 
PREPARATIONS direct from manufacturer to 
user, I need men and women everywhere to take 
orders for our goods in their territory. Our 
products are in big demand everywhere and as 
my associate you can start making big money 
at once. 

I don’t care if you have never sold a thing in 
your life. If you have a job now, try my plan in 
your SPARE TIME. You will be amazed to learn 
how easy it is to be your own boss, work when 
you please right from your own home and enjoy 
a fine income. 

























R. E. MERCER, Photographer 
2031—7th Avenue 
Bet. 121st and 122d Sts., N. Y. C. 
Photographs Taken at Your Home 
Phone Monument 2-2101 





Murrays Superior Perfume 
Black Narcissus, a true and natu- 
tal odor imported from France. 
Lasting and fragrant. Price. .... 75c 


Regular Price $1.75 


SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY PRICE |" 















MAIL THIS COUPON 


Tel. TIL linghast 5-5720 





GET STARTED NOW! : ! Established 1887 
Don’t wait another day! Just mail the 5 Charles Daniel, Gen'l Sales Manager, : 
handy coupon and I'll send you my prov- i Murrays Superior Products Co., i 
en plan that will start you in business for : 3610 Cottage Grove Ave., Dept. C., Chicago : *9 nec 
yourself and make you independent and 0D I want to know how I can make big money as your asso- 
prosperous. You can’t lose! Take advan- ; ciate in my territory. Please send me full iaentaaion, ;: Leo A. Dobbins, President 
tage of this great money making opportu- emesis oret i “ 99 
‘ - |_] Enclosed please find $1.00 in currency, postal or expr en 
nity now. Be sure to mail the coupon today! : Money Order for one Murrays Superior Pressing Oil, os : Fuel Par Excell ce 
t Murrays Superior Perfume and one Murrays Superior Com- t 
‘ plexion Powder at Special Introductory Price. t Maceo A. Thomas, Sales Manager 
Shade ot ° 
5 ner eer Powder-..---- 1 | 138th Street & Madison Avenue, 
SUPERIOR PRODUCTS CO DF ili oetpeadapeinen-nceienaetiinid andes : H : 
: arlem River 
3610 Cottage Grove Ave., Dept. C., Chicago ai a ee ee acu Uae ; 
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The only Housekeeping 


HOTEL APARTMENT 


Type in New York, The 


IT nora Beh leech beet heeded 


PARK LINCOLN 


at 321 Edgecombe Avenue 


It is known the world over for its 
service, comfort and homelike atmosphere, 


| 
| arranged in suites of 1-2-3-4 Rooms, 
| 
‘| | 


Kitchenette and Bath, i 


Furnished or Unfurnished 


equipped with Frigidaires, 2 Elevators, 
Incinerators, uniformed Service Staff. 
Weekly or Monthly Rentals 


a Park Lincoln. 321 Edgecombe Ave. 
clephone: —_ Bradhurst 2-3610, New York, N. Y. ¢ 


% 
Forlerfoode Serfocfoeforde Seokods Sooforfoofoofoctofortonte oho edocfoodonge oLooke slocfo sont ofoefonsonie chore fe foefeo]ontoofe fonfoofe nsecfoofecferfoefesfoofe wont 


Wherever you are 
THE Y. M. C. A. 
is your CLUB, your HOME, your FRIEND 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Center Avenue Branch, Center Ave. at 
Francis St. With dormitory 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Twelfth Street Branch, 1816 12th St. 
With dormitory 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. Water Strect Branch 


Carlton Avenue Branch, 405 Carlton 
Avenue. With dormitory NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
Hunton Branch, 1618 Church St. 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Dryades Street Branch, 2220 Dryades St. 3763 Wabash Avenue, With dormitory 


Hotel Douglass 
“Finest Colored Hotel” 


Broad & Lombard Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Your Best Hotel in Indianapolis 
PARK VIEW HOTEL 
Dining Room in Connection Reasonable Rates 


538 W. New York St. Phone: RI 0377 
EUGENE ARMSTRONG, Manager 
Member C.T.S. Service 


Make 
HOTEL MARIETTE 


Your Stopping Place 


When In 
New York! 


Corner 12Ist St. and Seventh Ave. 


Service Unsurpassed! 


Prices Reasonable! 
Telephone: UN iversity—4—9747 


HOTEL MARIETTE 
E. C. REID, Manager 


HOTEL GRAMPION 
The Finest Hotel in Harlem 


Every Room With Private 
Bath and Telephone 


TEL.: { 6900 
UN iversity { 4—6901 
182 ST. NICHOLAS AVENUE l 6902 


IVhen in New York 
make the 


HOTEL DUMAS 


Your stopping place 
205 W. 135th Street 
At Seventh Avenue 
Just across the strect 
from Everywhere 


———, 
Telephones 
BRADHURST 2- 1131 
AUDUBON 3 - 4343 


—— 
Price Lowest 
Service Unsurpassed 
—~— 


There are other 
Hotels, but none 
Better than 


The HOTEL 
DUMAS 


F. C. FANE, prop. 





TAKE THE NEXT STEP 


COLUMBIA _ | 


UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses 


y y hether you have 


had college or highschool or gram- 


li. University is pri- 


mar school training, you have 
doubtless considered renewing 
your study. Everyone recognizes 
frequently his need of more knowl- 
edge. Too few decide just what 
to study — still fewer start. Will 
you take the next step now? 9 
Everyone realizes that well-directed 
study produces results far more val- 
uable than the cost and time and 
effort spent in pursuing it. Psy- 
chologists and educators have 
proved recently that many adults 
learn more easily than youths: men 
and women of 25 to 45 as a rule 
learn faster than boys and girls of 
15 to 20, and almost as readily as 
those of 20 to 25. Age is a minor 
factor in success, the essentials are 
capacity, interest and energy. %¢ The 
adult benefits more because, in- 
stead of taking a ready-made group 
of school room courses with no 
special objective or plan, he choos- 
es wisely just what he wishes to 
study. 3g Columbia University, with 
this knowledge in mind, organized 
11 years ago a large home study 
department. The variety of subjects 
now available for study during 
your leisure is so wide that prac- 
tically everyone can select interest- 
ing, helpful courses that can be 
of inestimable benefit. 9¢ These 
modern courses have been pre- 
pared under the supervision tikouk 
department heads; they are carried 
on through personal correspond- 
ence by capable teachers of our 
regular staff. The experience of 
thousands of students testifies to 
their desirability. 


in the Following Subjects: 


Accounting 
Agriculture 

American Government 
Applied Grammar 
Banking 

Business Administration 
Business English 
Business Law 
Business Organization 
Business Psychology 
Chemistry 

Child Psychology 
Classics 
Contemporary Novel 
Corporation Finance 
Drafting 

Economics 

English Composition 
English Literature 
Essay Writing 

Fire Insurance 
Foremanship 

French 

Geometry 

German 

Grammar 

Greek 

Harmony 

High School Courses 
History 


Interior Decoration 

Investments 

Italian 

Juvenile Story Writing 

Latin 

Library Service 

Literature 

Machine Design 

Magazine Article Writing 

Marketing 

Mathematics 

Personnel 
Administration 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Playwriting 

Poetry 

Psychology 

Public Health 

Public Speaking 

Real Estate 

Religion 

Secretarial Studies 

Selling 

Short Story Writing 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Stenography 

Typewriting 

World Literature, etc. 


CoLumBiA UNiversiTy, Home Study Department, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested in the following subjects: 


Name 





Street and Numier 


City and County 


marily interested in offering the 
best type of instruction so that it 
can serve well the men and women 
everywhere who are eager to study. 
%@ The fees for these courses are 
arranged to cover the cost of pre- 
paring and teaching well the sub- 
jects that are offered. Payment of 
tuition may be spread over a pe- 
riod of months if desired. 9¢ Ear- 
nest effort on the student’s part is 
necessary, however, and only those 
should inquire who are determined 
to do something about their de- | 
sire to know more. 8 If you believe — 

that study under thorough univer- 7 
sity guidance can help you, let us 
tell you more about this system of 
instruction. Even though the par- 
tial list herewith does not include 
subjects you wish, write without 
any feeling of obligation. New 
courses are added from time to 
time; members of our staff may 
be able to suggest a program of 
study that you will enjoy.s¢ A bul- 
letin showing a complete list of 
home study courses will be sent 
upon request. In addition to the 
general University courses this 
bulletin includes courses that cover 
complete high school and college 
preparatory training. %¢ We shall 
tell you frankly if we believe we 
can help you. But whatever your 
plan may be, do something about it. 
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